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picked we begin pruning. Our object 

is to have low-headed trees, open as 
much as possible to admit light and sun and 
as nearly symmetrical as we can make them. In 
heading back our trees we begin with the cen- 
tral branches, cutting out enough wood to bring our tops about 24 feet 
from the ground. We then graduate down on the sides of the tree. 
When finished there is just enough variation between the branches 
to give perfect balance and form. Often will be found in old apple 
trees many vacant spaces 6 or 8 feet in size without any branches. 
These spaces can be filled in the second and third year after heading 
back -the trees by pruning back the water sprouts which break out all 
over the branches which have been severely pruned. 

I cut these sprouts back to about 4 inches, leaving my last cut 
on the outside of cut so as to throw my new branch outward from the 
tree center. The following summer, when these sprouts have made 
about 8 inches of growth, I pinch back the ends so as to start new lateyal 
branches to help balance my future limb, also checking the growth, 
which will cause fruit space to appear, after which the new growth 
will not be so rapid. 

We are also very careful not to allow any two branches to rub, or 
rest, on one another. I generally take out the weakest branch if it can 
be done without deforming the tree. We have now finished pruning 
our trees, and finding a lot of loose, shaggy bark attached to trunk 
and branches we use a tree scraper, with very little pressure, to remove 
bark or seale bark without injuring the new, true bark. I find that if 
the new bark is 
severely scraped it 


A S SOON as practicable after our fruit is 





Pruning and Spraying an Orchar 


How Fred W. Winkler 
of New York does both 


when our material will not freeze on the trees. 
In putting on the spray material my method is 
to start at the top and work down, thereby 
saving the material, which is bound to run 
downward. Our apparatus consists of a 100- 
: gallon tank, mounted on a cut-under, four- 
wheel wagon. We have an elevated platform, 8 feet high on the truck. 
The driver is stationed up there with a ]0-foot spray rod and can catch 
the tops of the trees on both rows. 

On the ground I have two men, each with a 10-foot rod and 60 feet 
of one-half inch hose, which gives them a chance to work half way 
around the trees by the time the driver has sprayed the tops. We make 
two sprayings, winter or early spring, with scalecide, and at the second 
spraying we use bordeaux and arsenate of lead, as the blossoms begin 
to fall. By using the above mixture we control both fungus and 
insects with one spraying. 


Cultivating the Orchard 


We have now pruned and sprayed the tree. Plowing comes next. 
We plow, cutting about 4 inches deep near the trees and 6 inches as 
you work away from them, being careful not to cut any large roots. 
After the plow we use the cutaway harrow and pulverize the sod. Use 
your spike-tooth harrow and level the soil. To seed alsfke clover, 
brush it in and roll the earth down firm. 

Watch the clover grow, and when in bloom cut and let it lie as 
you cut it. If your soil has any life in it at all you will have a second 
stand. In my orchard I leave this second crop to seed, then cut it down 
and leave as cut. These 
two cuttings will give 





makes an_ excellent 
breeding place for dis- 
ease and canker, some- 
thing which we have 
no use for in our or- 
chard. My object of 
removing this scale 
bark is to give a better 
chance of combating 
the various forms of 
seale insects that find 
a safe harbor under 
the loose bark, where 
the spraying material 
seldom can touch 
them. 

We now spray our 
= trees, which I find to 
be a very important 
part of having a suc- 
cessful orchard. Spray- 
ing consists of three 
things, which are: -A 
good spray pump, good 
material, and last, but 
not least, thorough- 











you a good mulch all 
over your orchard. I 
repeat the above every 
three years, and find 
my trees appreciate it 
by giving me a crop of 
apples year after year, 
also a good crop of 
leaves, which help en- 
rich the soil. 
Sterilizing Hotbed— 
The most common 
method of sterilizing 
soil, and the one which 
many gardeners prac- 
tice, is to thoroughly 
saturate the soil with 
boiling water. The 
soil can be placed in a 
hotbed, in a box or in 
a pail and a quantity 
of boiling water poured 
over it. Many growers 
follow this method in 
treating the soil in 








hess. Any good spray 
pump that can hold 125 
pounds of pressure 
can do the job, with 
g00d spraying material 
and a better man at 
the end of the rod. 


troubles. 








Making a New Orchard from a Very Old One 


Here is a picture of an old orchard made new. 
of the estate of Martin Vigel in Westchester county, N Y. 
tendent of this farm, describes the methods pursued, 
was purchased 12 years ago the orchard was almost dead 
Having started work in March I did not have much chance to prune the orchard. 
That year.we got only 147 barrels of apples. 


which they grow cab- 
bage or cauliflower, 
Some do it for lettuce, 
celery and other young 
plants. For transplant- 
ing, the soil can be 
used the day following 


It shows the corner of the orchard 
Fred W. Winckler, the superin- 
“When this property 
and other orchard 


as follows: 
from scale 


During the following winter we pruned and 








, SS — sprayed. In the spring the orchard was plowed, harrowed, then seeded to alsike clover, r " 1 a 
ae — Gme which was cut when in bloom. This clover was left as a mulch. Our apples showed @ if tate method is 
Curing the winter, great improvement that fall, so we have continued to spray and prune. followed. 
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League Officials Indicted 

Oliicials of the Dairymen’s league who have 
been indicted by a New York grand jury fol- 
lowing proceedings instituted by District-At- 
torney Swann, because of the Donnelly trust 
act, will not go to jail. Dairy farmers by means 
of the league have sought to save the dairy 
industry. We think they have succeeded. Dairy 
farmers also have sought to make it possible 
for New York city to get milk at a reasonable 
price. If the district attorney, backed by the 
milk dealers, is permitted by public opinion to 
harass the producers and the men acting for 
producers the price of milk will increase, not 
decrease. If the dealers for one moment think 
every other line of business, their own included, 
and railroad brotherhoods, and labor unions, can 
organize for mutual protection, but farmers can- 
not, they have another guess coming. 

The attack on the producers is the first result 
of the recent move of ambitious politicians for 
political results to organize laborites and city 
consumers with farmers. Labor unions and 
farm employers of labor have no interest in 
common, Any attempt to organize the two in a 
single body is certain to hurt farmers. Accord- 
ing to reports the principal testimony against 
the dairymen was that presented by milk deal- 
ers, And what do you think it was? The 
dealers protested about paying a higher price 
for milk than they had been paying. Isn’t that 
rich? They complained that farmers had re- 
fused to let them have milk unless the dealers 
paid more for it. Indeed! But did they seek 
conviction of shoe dealers when shoes went up 
in price; or of marketmen when meat went up 
to consumers; or of labor men when wages of 
labor were advanced? Shall farmers turn over 
their milk—the very milk that farmers them- 
selves make, by their own labor, out of their own 
feed, from their own cows, and on their own 
farms—and accept a price for it such as dealers 
or anybody else chooses to offer? And if they 
all refuse, must producers go to jail? Bah! 
Dealers seem to think so, and demagogic poli- 
ticians in office seem to think the same way. 

It has been evident ever since the city club 
preferred charges to the governor against the 
district attorney that several screws were loose 
in that quarter, but we never imagined there 
would be found 12 men whom this misfit official 
could use so easily to do his bidding. It seems 
now there were 12 such men. One thing is cer- 
tain—neither the league officials will suffer nor 
will the Dairymen’s league be crippled. 

Members of the league will now appreciate 
what their officers have been up against on the 
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part of these dealers; and from now on the alle- 
giance and support of league members will be 
stronger than ever. Don’t worry. Mammon may 
gloat for the moment, but right will triumph 
and a living price for milk in the end will pre- 
vail, notwithstanding the milk dealers and 12 
jurymen who know little or nothing about the 
hardships or drudgery of milk production. 

Such actions may be political capital for prose- 
cuting attorneys, but they do not affect the basic 
cost of milk production. We have too high a 
respect for our courts to imagine for a moment 
that farmers will be expected, even asked, to 
supply milk at a loss. 


Real Roads the Next Step 

Just suppose this country were provided with 
hard roads, not a state here and there, but every 
state with a network of such roads running into 
every corner, topping every farm section. Had 
this been a fact, do you think there would have 
been a congestion of freight and inadequate 
transportation service for food, material sup- 
plies and for war purposes? We think not. The 
motor truck, the tractor and the automobile 
would have met each end every need with 
dispatch and ease. 

We have depended upon the railroads, but 
railroad politics, hide-and-seek games between 
railroad officials and trainmen’s brotherhoods, 
and shrewd efforts to get freight advances, have 
caught the public with its arms full and no 
chance to meet the call for help. The people 
let their own earth roads run down in mud, and 
have failed to insist on a genuine road policy 
that would move material and supplies and still 
meet the social problems of the farm. 

But it is not too late. The benefit of this 
trying experience should bestir everybody in se- 
curing a complete revolution in policy and 
method of future road building in the United 
States. Our aim and purpose should now be 
for hard road construction of stone, concrete, or 
any lasting material which will give serviceable 
roads. In some regions more railroad courses 
are needed, but in other sections market roads 
of right construction for self-propelled trucks 
and vehicles will go a long way in meeting re- 
quirements and at the same time provide the 
means of intercourse between farm and town, 
and between producers and consumers, whether 
near or far away. 

Railroads, while serving the public, exist to 
earn dividends for stockholders. Hard-bed roads 
would earn dividends in market facilities, but 
above all, supply to agriculture a wonderful 
something for vitalizing the farm business and 
enriching country life. From now on it may be 
expected good roads will mean not only better 
roads but right roads for commercial and 
pleasure uses, and to secure these the policy 
will be not only local and state but thoroughly 
national in spirit and fact. 





A new attempt is heralded of the oleomar- 
garine interests to have the 10-cent tax removed 
from colored oleo so it may 
Oleo Same as Ever’ be sold cn the same basis as 
butter. This is the old 
story, and the conditions are the same as ever. 
No one can properly object to good oleo sold as 
such and in its own place. There is every ob- 
jection, however, to oleo modeled after and col- 
ored in the image of butter. There is much rea- 
son to believe that in that condition it would 
be sold time after time to nondiscriminating cus- 
tomers who would presume they were getting 
butter. Let oleo stand on its own feet as a 
worthy product. Let it not, however, masquerade 
in the appearance of butter, the color of which 
is patented by generations of usage. 


If price incentive counts for anything there 
is every reason why the sheep industry should 
be further built up; and this in 

Dollar Wool spite of attendant difficulties, 
Early in January Australian wools 

sold in Boston at $1 a pound and better, one 
lot actually touching $1.10, Mind you, this is not 
scoured wool either, but wool in the grease. 
When scoured these prices are doubled, and 
there were several hundred manufacturers and 
dealers at this government sale of foreign wools. 
Not only are numbers of sheep failing to keep 
pace with the increase in demand for mutton 






and wool by reason of war, but actual numbers 
are sharply lower:than 10 years ago. Population 
of the country meanwhile has measurably in- 
creased. In January, 1908, according to the 
Orange Judd farm estimates compiled by Sta- 
tistician Snow, there were on the farms of the 
United States 51,240,000 sheep. Compare this 
today with only 48 millions. Truly a remark- 
able situation! 


Order Fertilizers Now 

Manufacturers of fertilizers and lime are urg- 
ing farmers to place orders for these materials 
now to use on spring crops, because no relief 
is in sight for the present car shortage and a 
period of five or six months will allow sufficient 
time to prepare and ship the necessary supply. 
If ordering is delayed until spring manufactur- 
ers cannot supply agricultural needs. Ordering 
now will enable dealers to ship in full carloads. 

Prices of fertilizer and lime have risen rapidly 
within the past year, but crop prices have soared 
proportionately higher also. Today, in times of 
high prices, fertilizing materials are even more 
profitable than in 1914, when prices were nor- 
mal. Acid phosphate in 10 tests in eight counties 
of Ohio has returned 95 bushels of corn per ton 
used. It cost $16 and returned $47.50, with corn 
at 50 cents a bushel, a margin above the price 
of fertilizer of double its cost. Even if the acid 
phosphate costs $24 a ton today, and corn sells at 
$1.25 a bushel, the net return will be $94, or 
nearly three times the cost of fertilizer. Two 
million tons of phosphate rock must be moved 
from southern states to meet normal demands. 
Early orders will keep it moving steadily and 
will insure deliveries. 


Recent estimates indicate that New York has 
increased the rye acreage from 150,000 to 165,000 
acres and the wheat acreage from 
More Wheat 445,000 to 512,000 acres. Fine! 
This increase of over 14 per cent is 
a mighty good showing, and in no way will it 
disturb any existing farm industry or take from 
a single animal a single straw of hay or other 
food. In view of next year’s demands the old 
Empire state has done grand service. Let’s take 
our hats off to the patriotic men and women who 
found it possible to do ‘‘another bit” with wheat 
and rye! 


Once more it is necessary to report enormously 
burdensome fire losses to property during the 
past year. Worst of all, 
Ever-Burdensome these losses are far and away 
Fire Losses the heaviest in more than a 
decade and exceeded only 
once in the past 40 years. Compilations made 
by the New York Journal of Commerce place 
losses by fire in the United States and Canada 
during 1917 at somewhat more than 267 million 
dollars. In 40 years more than six billion dol- 
lars has thus gone up in flames. True, these 
losses are mostly in the centers of population, 
yet agriculture has suffered its share; and back 
of that, because of such economic waste, in- 
surance costs more than it should on the 
humblest farm home in the land. Dismissing 
these figures in these times of stress it is not 
amiss to carry the thought to the all too many 
farm losses traced to the careless use of lantern 
or other flame light in a stable or similar acci- 
dent. So, too, should farmers provide them- 
selves as far as possible with ample water sup- 
ply, and cheap but effective means of fighting 
fire in the incipient stage. 


New York farm boys and girls have not been 
forgotten in the movement for more sheep and 
hogs. The patriotic fund com- 
Boys and Girls mittee particularly desires to 
help those who desire to start 
with one or both of these classes of live stock. 
Any boy or girl desiring a loan for this purpose, 
who has grit, pluck and the desire to raise sheep 
or swine, can get help without red tape or delay. 
If interested, write to Farmers’ patriotic fund, 
Utica, N Y. Not for the boys and girls only is 
this fund intended, but for farmers generally 
in New York. Write for particulars to the ad- 
dress above. Join the pork and wool army. 
There are many farms extremely well adapted 
for few or many sheep and hogs, and now is the 
time to enlist in this grand work. 
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Want Fruit Associations Merged 


Winter activities of New York state fruit growers’ association 


wig T ROCHESTER, N Y, last week 

4 was held the 17th #nnual meeting 
of the New York state fruit grow- 
ers’ association, with an enthu- 
siastic body of fruit growers in 
: attendance. It was not the largest 
convention this society has had, but it was a for- 
ward going one. It was an enthusiastic meeting, 
full of earnestness, love of country, big plans for 
the future. Harmony was the keynote, and this 
was touched at the very moment the meeting 
started by Willis P. Rogers, the popular presi- 
dent, whose large vision, broad understanding 
and warm sympathy have made him one of the 
strong agricultural leaders of the Empire state. 

Pres Rogers, voicing the belief of horticul- 
tural men in New York, stated that he believed 
the time had come for the amalgamation of the 
two horticultural societies of New York—the 
New York state fruit growers’ association and 
ihe Western New York horticultural society. 
He believes that one organization could better 
accomplish the aims of fruit growers than two 
societies, excellent though both of them are. He 
and his associates on the official foree and the 
members at large reasoned that a better oppor- 
tunity for a large and attractive annual meeting 
and fruit show would be possible were the two 
societies merged. 

Now the meetings come annually, within two 
weeks of each other, and every line of effort is 
duplicated. Pres Rogers stated that the move- 
ment toward union was begun some years ago, 
and members are general'y now realizing that 
merging would be productive of greater good 
than if two societies were to exist, as now is the 
case. When a resolution was later introduced, 
appointing a committee to confer with a like 
committee from the Western New York horti- 
cultural society, the resolution was passed with- 
out a protest or a single negative vote. 

Pres Seth J. T. Bush of the Western New York 
horticultural society is also in favor of the 
merger, as are many other members of the 
latter organization; and these men are working 
in harmony with the action that the junior so- 
ciety has proposed. The proposition now passes 
to the Western New York horticultural society, 
when at its meeting, during the last week in 
January, the matter will be discussed, and if fav- 
orable action is taken by that organization the 
merger may soon follow. 





Many Tools and Machines Exhibited 


The great interest shown in the use of tools 
and machinery for horticultural work was em- 
phasized in the splendid exhibit of these aids in 
one of the buildings in Exposition park. Many 
new exhibitors were on hand, and throughout 
the meeting a close study was made by visitors 
of tools and machines, that these may be brought 
into use on the individual farms. The searcity 
of help is going to force farmers to use more 
tractors and other machinery. The close study 
paid to these phases emphasizes the earnestness 
of the men in attendance. 

Following the president’s masterful address, 
and the report of standing committees, L. F. 
Strickland of Lockport illustrated by charts and 
practical results the emphatic returns that had 
come from the spraying of pear orchards in 
Niagara county during the past season. Pears 
are a great crop in New York and the work that. 
Mr Strickland has done and is doing is bound 
to show its effect in years to come. 

Prof T. L. Lyon of the state agricultural col- 
lege, in discussing effect of sod and cover crops 
on soil nitrates, indicated that certain crops 
have striking effect in soil nitrification, as 
against others possessing different root and cul- 
tural qualities. Oats, he said, from his experi- 
ments, showed very small effect on soil nitrifi- 
cation, but cultivated corn showed a much larger 
increase. He declared also that the sooner a 


farmer begins cultivation in the spring the 
earlier the work of starting production of soil 
nitrates for the use of crops about to be planted. 
The production of nitrates in the soil is most 
active in warm weather, and is much aided by 
tillage and cultivating tools; hence to delay 


cultivation means to delay nitrification, and the 
grower wants nitrification started as early as 
possible. In discussing worth-while spraying in 
war time, Prof P. J. Parrott of the Geneva sta- 
tion urged the regular spray schedule in practi- 
cally all particulars, but said that where there 
is no scale the kate, dormant spray may be 
eliminated this year on account of cost of mate- 
rials and searcity of labor. Otherwise, however, 
the regular schedule should be followed if you 
would maintain health and vigor of trees. Red 
bug may be caught by the usual spray after the 
first spraying, following fall of bloom, as a rule, 
but if not, nicotine spray is necessary for the 
pest. 

A very practical talk was made by R. W. Rees 
of the state agricultural college on central pack- 
ing houses. Prof Rees has investigated the work 
of packing houses in different parts of the coun- 
try. He said that many were scattered about 
and that they are doing good work. More 
peaches last year were packed in central houses 
than ever before. The growth in this state is 
steady and satisfactory. Efforts in these direc- 
tions are helping to raise local price levels, he 
said. 

One advantage lies in the fact that they lessen 
labor. The shortage of labor makes it more 
important than ever to pack all kinds of fruit 
in central packing houses, that co-operation 
may have full swing. It is easier to get labor 
to work in groups than in small units. While 
packing in central houses may cost as much, 
there is an advantage that the cost of picking 
is reduced. Mr lees declared that 
houses must be erected where access by road and 
rail is easy and where both national and arti- 
ficial lighting facilities are available. 


Community Work in Packing 


E. E. Morrell of Kinderhook stated that in his 
own community the central packing houses had 
not been as Satisfactory to large growers as the 
individual houses, for the large grower. He 
could on his own farm, he said, pack at a cost 
of 12 to 15 cents a barrel. He urged the use of 
the central packing house for small growers 
who individually cannot have all of the facilities 
for best packing. Mr Morrell gives packing his 
personal attention. He makes his own barrels 
and believes that on honest pack is indispen- 
sable in the marketing of fruit year after year. 

Frank Bradley of Barker in his own plant 
gives neighbors privilege of using the plant fol- 
lowing the ending of his own packing. Both 
Mr Morrell and Mr Bradley think that large 
growers will be best accommodated if they have 
packing facilities in their own orchards, rather 
than to depend upon co-operative plants where 
growers must take their turns. E. W. Catch- 
pole of North Rose believes that the commercial 
plant may soon be necessary, since dealers may 
not continue the buying of tree runs of orchards. 
This will necessitate more co-operation than 
ever and thus may give rise to an increased 
demand for local and co-operative packing 
houses. 

In discussing the fruit growers’ attitude 
toward new varieties, Prof U. P. Hedrick of the 
Geneva station stated they have now at the 
station grounds 2067 varieties that are being 
tested. During the past 10 years he said that 
they had tested over 4000 varieties. On the sta- 
tion grounds 49 varieties have shown pre-eminent 
merit. Without new varieties, he said, fruit 
growing would be at a standstill. 

There is a need of new varieties to improve 
fruit. Nurserymen as a rule distrust new varie- 
ties. While new fruits may not pay immediately, 
fruit growers themselves should test out new 
varieties, and in the end some are certain to pay 
well. The test of fitness to section, soil and 
climate and individual taste is what each indi- 
vidual must determine for himself. This is the 
work that the real, true fruitman must do. A 
trial orchard on every important fruit farm 
would be a source of interest as well as profit in 
the end. The ever-present packing and grading 
law was brought to the front by H. C. Hetzel 
of the federal bureau of markets. Mr Hetzel 


packing - 


declared that apple grading laws are in demand 
in all sections of the country by growers and 
dealers. The need is apparent, he said, to pro- 
tect honest growers and to classify grades. 
Otherwise there is no satisfactory basis for buy- 
ing and selling apples. The trouble is, producers 
do not meet the requirements of markets, hence 
losses oecur and gluts arise to depress fruit 
prices. 

Apple grading and packing are most popular to 
those fruit growers who must seek out markets 
where competition is severe. The superior 
methods employed by northwestern fruit growers 
in grading and packing have dominated the mar- 
kets, even in competition over near-by growers, 
where the near-by fruit is superior in quality, 
more abundant in quantity and as well col- 
ored and as presentable in way of size and gen- 
eral appearance. <A grading law to be of value 
must be practical as to standards, enforcement 
and supervision. Some of the state laws now in 
effect are unsatisfactory, because they are not 
practical and hence subject fruit growers to an- 
noyance and injustice. Laws covering these 
phases of the apple business must be simple, 
fair and yet definite. 


State Apple Laws Effective 


State apple grading laws have helped and will 
continue to help, and they should be encouraged 
and if properly enforced will help the apple sell- 
ing business. The speaker, however, urged care- 
ful consideration of such state laws so that they 
may be made practical in their administration, 
A national law covering interstate shipments is 
just as necessary as a state law, because apple 
selling is a marketing matter and the commer- 
cial spread of apple shipments is now a national 
business and hence only a national law can 
properly meet all phases of the real problem, 
Uniform state laws are not possible, because ap- 
ples are grown under varying circumstances 
and wide range of differences, hence no one law 
can be made to apply to the commercial side of 
apples in all parts of the nation. A national 
law—yes, for interstate shipments and state 
laws, for traflic within each individual state. 

Pruning was discussed and illustrated by Prof 
W. H. Chandler, orchard specialist in the state 
agricultural college. The talk was one of the 
most creditable, understandable and valuable 
ever given before an agricultural meeting. Prof 
Chandler said that when you cut a twig you 
thicken the branch below it, hence the more you 
cut back a tree the more you increase the size 
of those parts remaining. The more you prune 
likewise the more you have to prune, because 
the increased material, due to parts cut off, 
introduces new growth that larger leaf surface 
may be provided by the tree. When you prune 
you also Jessen root and twig growth and thus in 
a way you dwarf the trees. Pruning, therefore, 
is really a dwarfing process. The practice les- 
sens fruitfulness of young trees. It delays the 
beginning of the bearing season, but old trees 
when pruned may have their fruitfulness in- 
creased. Pruning of old trees must be dis- 
tributed through the top, not done on one sido. 

Summer pruning as a rule does not increase 
fruitfulness the next year, and is not as satis- 
factory in the long run as late fall or spring 
pruning. The best theory is not to prune too 
much. Cut out only those things that seem to 
do harm and seek to have a tree running four 
or five branches. 

The two resolutions of greatest interest passed 
was the dealing with the merging of the two 
horticultural societies and the resolution favor- 
ing abolition of liquor traflic. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year are: President, W. P. Rogers 
of Williamson; vice-presidents, W. P. Tenbroeck 
of Hudson, S. M. Smith of Albion, Walter Clarke 
of Milton and C. F. Goldsmith of Irving; E. C., 
Gillett of Penn Yan, secretary and treasurer, 
and members of the executive committee, Charle3 
G. Porter of Albion, Frank Bradley of Barker, 
G. E. Ward of Ravena, Frank Lattin of Albion, 
W. D. Auchter of Barnard. The eastern meet- 
ing of this same organization is scheduled for 
Poughkeepsie, February 20, 






















Crops must be hauled ‘ 
to town, and fertilizer, 
must be hauled home. - 


Why Not 
Combine the Trips? 


When you 
take 
a load 


fotown f 
Plan to haul a load of 


SPRING 
FERTILIZER 


on 
the 
relurn 
trip 


























































































Play safe and get 
your fertilizer stored 
in your own barn, 


War conditions have de- 
creased the supply of fer- 
demand. Late orderers 





tilizer and increased the 
may be disappointed. 

Co-operate With Your Dealer 
Few dealers have sufficient storage 
space tocarry large fertilizer stocks 
onhand. Shipments in less than 


capacity car loads—40 to 50 tons 
—are discouraged—even refused. 


Co-operate with your dealer—place 
your order now—enable him to 
combine orders and make up a 
full car load. When your car 
arrives haul as soon as possible— 
on one of your return trips. Take 
part of the fertilizer directly from 
the car if youcan, Hasten unload- 
ing —free the car for other uses, 


Order Spring Fertilizer NOW 


Make certain of your supply and at 
the same time do your part toward 
relieving railroad congestion. 








Send for literature to Dept. 1 
Soil Improvement Committee 


National FertilizerAssociation 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. The Monsey Bldg. 
Chicage Baltimore 



























26 Trees and Plants for $2.00 


2 Apple—1 Delicious, 1 Oldenburg ; 2 Peach—1 Hale, 1 St. 
John ; 2 Pear—1 Bartlett, 1 Seckel ; 2 Cherry—1 Montmo- 
reney, 1 Blk. Tartarian; 3 Grape Vines—1! Concord, | 
Brighton, 1 Niagara; 6 St. Regis Raspberry, 6 Eldoradd 
Biackberry, 3 Rhubarb Roots, No. BY XX Express Size 
Treee (not prepaid) 6-6 ft. No, BX Parcel Post Size (pre- 
paid) 3-4 ft. Trees. All Plants 2 yr, No. 1. Either Col- 
ection for $2. Guarantee First Class and to arrive in good 
condition, Send for Free Catalog and Wholesale Prices. 
Tv = aan: J. REILLY NU - a: rnd 
Ossinn St., Dansville, N. 
ORIGINATORS OF “HALF AGENT'S PRICE.” 















Save 
money and 
get reliable 
trees, backed by 
strong guarantee. Cata- 
log shows lowest 1918 prices 
Kelly Bros. Wholesale Nursorics 

73 Main Street, Dansville, New York 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Pear, Plom, Cherry, Small Froits, Strawberries, Vines, Nats, ete, 
GENTINE HALE BUDDED from Beering 2. HW. HALE DRELS, 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Wriie for free catalog. 


TENN. NURSERY COQ., Box 30, Cleveland, Tenn, 
























TIMOTHY. 


Save money- Pav direct frew grower 
New recieaned lowa Grown Tim 
heen free from noxious Saat ie. G 

IMEE|) or money refunded. pis. 












Free. Samples. Low price 
grace reeds. Wr ite wefere advan e 


&. A. BERRY SEED CO,, Gen32? CLARINDA, (OWS, 












































From Vertical Farming. 


Old and New Way of Tree Planting—Dynamite’s Miracles 


Winter Pruning of Fruit Trees 
PROF W. H, CHANDLER, NEW YORK 
Pruning is one of the-oldest horti- 

cultural practices, and yet it is one 

concerning which we perhaps, 
the least dependable knowledge. There 


have, 


are certain influences of pruning, 
however, concerning which we are 


reasonably contident, It is common 
knowledge that when any portion of a 
tree is cut off the vigor of growth in 
the neighborhood of the cut is in- 
creased, the new shoots will be longer, 
the foliage larger and the growth wil! 
ontinue later in the season. It is 
also true that this new growth is gen- 
rally stockier in spite of this increase 
in vigor. The effect of pruning is to 
reduce the total amount of growth. 
There are fewer growing points, al- 
though the growth following pruning 
is more vigorous, 

Not only is the new 
cient to replace what has been re- 
moved, but as an actual fact 
growth is made than on the unpruned 
tree, Pruning by removing buds that 
will open into léaves reduces the fo- 
iiage. While it is true that any 
amount of pruning on young trees re- 
duces fruitfulness, we are not so sure 
with reference to old trees. Some 
evidence indicates that pruning ac- 
tually stimulates better fruitfulness in 
the old trees. The effect of pruning 
with the old trees as with young trees, 
is to increase vigor and an increase in 
the vigor of individual spurs has been 
shown to increase the per cent of set 
upon years like the past two, when 
conditions were not favorable for pol- 
lination at blooming time. 

It makes a difference, however, 
how the pruning is done. If a limb 
is cut buck severely we expect water- 
sprouts or increased growth in the 
part left, but that increased growth 
comes close to the point where the 
eut is made and very little effect is 
seen on the other growth of the tree. 


growth insufli- 


less 


Even the whole top of the tree may 
be cut off without greatly affecting 
the vigor of the lower portion of the 
tree, except at the ends of the cut 
branches, 

Thus, if pruning is to result in 


stimulating better growth in the spur 
and in the formation of new and pro- 
ductive spurs, it must be distributed 
through the top of the tree, cutting 


back from the ends to the good side 
twigs or branches, Such pruning may 
be considered rather expensive, but it 
must be borne in mind that not all 
parts of the tree would need such 
pruning every year. Under this sys- 
tem all parts of the tree would have 
enewal pruning once during a period 
of two or three vears. 


Concerning the shaping of trees by 


pruning, there is little conclusive in- 
formation, Some growers are inclined 
toward the “central leader,” or as it is 
sometimes called the two-story tree. 
Under this method all of the branches 
are suppressed by pruning back while 
the trees are young and the growth 
is thrown into a central trunk, This 


better union of 
the trunk, However, 


is supposed to give a 


the branches to 


in the case of some varieties a very 
injurious amount of pruning would 
be necessary to secure such a tree. 


Furthermore, when the trees are old 
the branches are too thick; the trees 
become tall and it is difficult to correct 
forks that form near the top. 

The system most commonly recom- 
mended in New York, is one of very 


little pruning. The branches of the 
young trees are not permitted to come 
out so near each other that’ there 
will be injurious crowding, otherwise 
the tree is permitted largely to shape 
itself. Unquestionably, this system 
will give more fruit during the early 
life of the tree. As to whether or not 
this will be true throughout the life 
of the tree, there is no information at 
hand to warrant a conclusion. More 
pruning is required during the early 
life of the tree to secure the open 
head than to give this last form. I am 
very strongly of the opinion that al- 
most no pruning whatever would be 
best for filler trees, 





Income Tax and the Farmers 


The cost of carrying on the war will 
this year reach down into the pockets 
of hundreds of thousands of farmers 
who hitherto have been untouched by 
the federal income tax. Reference 
has been made in these columns more 
than once to the necessity of better 
bookkeeping on the farm, also brief 
description of some of the prominent 
features of the latest income tax law. 
The new war income tax imposed by 
the recent act of October 3, 1917, is 
known as the war income tax to dis- 
tinguish it from the old income tax 
imposed by the act of September 8, 
1916, Both of those laws are in force, 
so your total tax will be the sum of 
the taxes imposed under each of them. 

When the act of October 3, 1917, 
was passed, it not only provided for 
the new income tax, but made a few 
changes in the old law, the most im- 
portant being the following: 

—A man who is the head of a 
family can deduct $200 for each de- 
pendent child who is under 1S years 
of age or who is incapable of self-sup- 
port because mentally or physically 
defective. This means that for that 
portion of his tax figured under the 
old amended law of September 8, ~ '16, 
a man with two dependent children 
would be entitled to an exemption of 
S400 plus his exemption of $4000 as a 
married man, making his total exemp- 
tion $4400, while for that portion of 
his tax figured under the new law he 
would be entitled to an exemption of 
$400 for his children plus his exemp- 
tion of $2000 as a married man, mak- 
ing his total exemption $2400. 

2—In order to arrive at the amount 
of taxable income, you were allowed 
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under the old law to deduct all taxes 
paid within the year. This has now 
been changed so that you may deduct 
all taxes except “federal income and 
excess profits taxes.” 

You are now allowed for the 
first time to deduct “contributions or 
gifts actually made within the vear 
to corporations or associations or. 
ganized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific or edu- 
cational purposes, or to societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals, no part of the net income 
‘of which inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual, to 
an amount not in excess of 15% of 
the taxpayer’s taxable net income.” 

You are allowed to deduct all 
interest paid except “on indebtedness 
incurred for the purchase of obliza- 
tions or securities the interest upon 
which is exempt from taxation.” 


Who Must Make a Return or Report 


Every unmarried person who has a 
net income of $1000 or over, and every 
married person who has a net income 
of $2000 or over, must make “return.” 
This does not necessarily mean that 
you will have to pay a tax, because 
you may have exemptions or deduc- 
tions enough to prevent it, but you 
must make your return just the 
same. 

Where to Get Blanks 

Blanks upon which your return is 
to be made may be procured by writ- 
ing to the collector of internal revenue 
for your district or to the treasury 
department, Washington, D C. Your 
postmaster can tell you the name of 
the collector of internal revenue for 
your district. When you send in your 
request for blanks, ask also for 
pamphlet containing full instructions, 

Where and When to Send Return 

Return should be sworn to and sent 
to the collector of internal revenue 
for your district on or before March 1. 
The period covered by the return is 
the calendar year 1917. 

Penalties for Failure to Make Return 

Penalties for failure to file return 
in time are very severe, namely, an 
amount equal to 50% of your tax, tn- 
less you have secured special permis- 
sion from the collector of internal 
revenue granting you extra time. You 
will be ftined an amount equal to 
double your taxes if your neglect is 
intentional. 

When Are Taxes Payable 

Sometime between March 1 and 
June 15, all persons liable to a tax 
In accordance with returns made by 
them, are notified by the collector of 
internal revenue of the amount of the 
tax, which must be paid on or be- 
fore June 15. 

What Is Income 

For the purpose of income taxes 
all persons who cultivate, operate or 
manage farms for gain or _ protit, 
either as owners or _ tenants, are 
designated “farmers.” “Gross in, 
come” consists of all gains, profits 
and income derived from the sale or 
exchange of farm products, whether 
produced on the farm or purchased 
and resold by the farmer, rents re- 
ceived in crop shares, and also all 
other income, with a very few  ex- 
ceptions hereinafter mentioned. 

“Net income” is what is left after 
the expenses of running the farm are 
deducted from “gross income,” the ex- 
penses thus allowed to be deducted 
are explained below. “Taxable in- 
come” is the amount left after sub- 
tracting from the said “net income” 
certain special deductions and _ ex- 
emptions named below. This “taxable 
income” is the amount upon which 
the tax is assessed. 

DEDUCTIONS 

From “gross income” there may be de 
ducted all expenses which the farmer 2 ctually 
Pays within the year for carrying on his | usie 

[To Page 15.] 

















Vegetable Crop 


in Muck Land 


Six acres in cauliflower showing howexcellent is muck land for this =ort 
of crop. 
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The Famous Majestic Engines 


Thousands of farmers have learned that the Majestic saves its price over and over. And you can find out how 
it will save for you also—because we give you 30 days free trial before Pp even decide whether to buy or not. Then 
you have a whole year to pay if you kee the engine. You are not asked to send the first small payment until 60 days 
after arrival.- Use the Majestic and let it be saving for you while you are paying forit in small payments 60 days apart. 

Uses Gasoline or Kerosene. You will find that the Majestic will give you the most power on the least fuel. You will find it the 
most powerful farm engine for its rated horse power. The Majestic is built heavy enough to run under big loads. You can load it to its 


full capacity and get the utmost in work out of it. But it isn’t overweight so that is doesn’t use up extra power or waste any fuel. It is a perfectly balanced 


ine—e ight weight for its power. Made in stationary models from 2 to 14 horsepower. Hand portable, 2 to 5 horsepower. Horse portable, 5 to 14 
horsepower. ay st le oF size yo buy will save its cost quickly and save you a lot of work, Don’t put in time yourself and don’t let your help put in time 
doing work that the Majestic will do quicker and better. 














Pay Nothing for 60 Days r 


ter the 30 days’ free trial, if you find that the Majestic is the } 
simplest, easiest running, most powerful and most economical engine 
you have ever used, keep it and wait another 30 days before you make 
first payment, Then pay the balance in equal 60 daysums. Take a 
year to pay all. Ifnot satisfied, and the greatest engine offer ever made, 
i ship it back and we will pay freight both ways. | 


é 


ait FREE nga 


Before you decide on an engine, <@7"” “@&,® 
get this book—written by expert en- 
gine makers. It tells all about farm 
engines. Tells just what an engine 
ought to be and ought to do. Shows ‘ 
how you —— save onrunning .— 
expenses with the right kind of ‘ 
a farm engine such as the Ma- 4 
jestic. Also explains how we : 
; sell the Majestic on these easy year-to- 
pay terms with free trial first. Write for it. 


Maiestic Separator Must Prove 
The Grea as Best or You Pay Nothing 




















Cream Send for the famous Majestic Separator and see what a wonderfully close skimmer it is. 
S t Try it under any and all conditions. Use it free for 30 days. Then if you decide to keep 
6parator it, make no payment until 60 days after arrival. Take two whole months and use it every 
y before you pay a penny. Ship it back after the ays if you don’t consider it the bes 
day bef Ship it back after the 30 days if don’t ider it the best 
100% of all separators. Our low prices make the Majestic the best of all separator offers. 


Efficient 







Year To Pay If You Buy 


Pay for the Majestic Separator on the Hartman year-to-pay plan. Pay- 
ments two months apart in equal amounts. This liberal credit plan is the 
easiest, most reasonable way to buy. It gives you an opportunity to make the purchase 
money right out of the separator while you are paying for it. 





























Built 


Fora 
Lifetime Send for Separator Book 
of Service Our free book tells how farmers everywhere have increased their profits 






from milk by using the Majestic Separator. Also explains the simple, superior, 
scientific construction of the Majestic and shows why it skims so thoroughly. 
ie This book explains every principle of separator design. It proves the 
Majestic best by every test. Coupon or post card request brings it free. 


es 2H Farm Credi = 
de t Plan @"< 
375, 500, 750 the ariman arm redl an ne 

’ a F) : E =e 
1,000 Ibs. The easiest, most practical way to buy not ie ms 
Capacity only farm necessities, but also household furnish- P= eee = 
Has all latest ings—carpets, curtains, sewing machines, wash-] THE HARTMAN COMPANY ! 
improvements ing machines, phonographs, easy chairs, daven- 4045 LaSalle Street, Dept. 1209 Chicago, Ill. 
a remark ports, bed outfits, baby carriages, watches, clocks, silver- f Without obligating me, send me, free, your 4 
= inside oiling ware, jewelry. Thousands of ~~ —s on Hartman’s . ow Rect ee a i 
sevice and Liberal Farm Credit Plan. Big 502 page Bargain Catalog ime Ot poy ed mew Nea 
— showing hundreds of pictures—many in exact colors— | Clack: X tn equase in Soent of beske you went) ] 
disc bowl sent for coupon or post card request. Also full particulars of your No-Money-In-Advance, Full- 

- Get full particulars about this new modern t Year-To-Pay Farm Credit Plan : j 

way of buying on credit with a year to pay. ; 
Mail the coupon or a post card for the f _ i 


book you want. NII Lib sisi eictaseasccanceknacienica concbusca eansacnscessaihics nileaaansaaaeniaaaaote 


THE HARTMAN CO.,! iin peoeteset-aimnesseapmbainid 1 


4045LaSalle Street Dept.1209 Chicago, Illinois 4 es Te ee 
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Critical Shortage in Seed Supply 


Annual review and forecast by A. W. Fulton 


EAUTIFULLY illustrated in colors, with accurate 


DI BB E, descriptions, written by a Farmer for Farmers, of 
all that is newest and best in Farm Seeds, is 


now ready for distribution Free. Tells the truth about 


ing is the worst on record. The _ the history of the trade. 


. , ‘ . , _ aeeeSs the Farm Seed Situation. Gives information ev 
HE seed situation for 1918 plant- us that the shortage is the worst in FARM SEED Farmer should have before he spends a dollar for 
Bearing on Farm Seeds. 
statement is unqualified and crys- this is the difliculty, and in many in- _Dibble’s Seeds are of but one grade, and that the 
tallizes conditions as brought out in stances impossibility, of importing CATALOG —— a ne Cl nd Timoth 
this, American Agriculturist’s annual seed; certain vegetables largely grown Seed, B= cua SO cen imothy 


= & Heavyweight and Twentieth Centu Oa 
for 1918 thoroughly recleaned. ™ = 
| 


review of stocksand prices. Shortage under normal conditions in France, 
is well-nieh universal. aside from some Belgium, Holland and Engiand, and 


of the field seeds. It isthe exception to depended upon to make up part of Barley, Spring Wheat, Buckwheat, Canada 
Field Peas, Field and Soy Beans, Millet, 


Vetch, Rape, etc. 


tind a variety of garden seeds which is our supply. 























in anything like normal supply Corn Where Shortages Are Pronounced . Seed nny hg grows. ge, aan of 
und sweet corn conditions are deplor- pe : IS Soe as D Flint and the best Dents for ensilage. - 
able, as already noted in considerable ro mame vernte Sows ie Seed Potatoes. Best 15 varieties, early and : 
aetank tin tee +d , aeiumnn of cena nounced shortage it is almost neces- x y late, in any quantity, from barrels to carloads. F- 
aa sary to cover the entire list from A : ‘ \ Headquarters for Farm Seeds. Over 100,000 bushels 
WCORe, to Z in the seedsmen’s catalog. Uni- in stock, Prices right, as we ship from “Our Farms 
Many gardeners and farmers are ..ca) testimony of dealers empha- / ; to Yours.” Send for your Catalog Now. 
8 re s e rh lem ~ " 
node to be — appoint d, ~g ty we i Size the shortage in beans, carrot, on- F , Address EDWARD F. DIBBLE Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, W. Y, rn 
sel s l 1e ( nake r seen : y Y : 
Ives unable to 1 cup tn . ion, peas, radish, parsnip, pepper, ti 
requirements, nicl cabbage, sweet corn, turnip § and c 
It is not a pot eagant ol aha: r se 1 beets. Vine seeds are relatively more t 
— bound to rule phe pas mate an a plentiful, such as cucumbers, melons, tl 
it hog a ongeen “4 ou - on also lettuce, tomato and eggplant. b 
seeds at any price. e study of this Under the sual c ions, how- 
report must prove to every farmer ve a Pan aeuiee rian Caan cs oe : 
t eve . s . gz > § AS - ir 
there is not a minute to lose in look- tain seeds that are more nearly nor- H M4 ? Hill S ] 
ing into his seed requirements. Where mal it is not improbable these may arris we ected Potatoes : 
: ; : i s $ s ay si 
orders are to be placed, place them ®t | itomatically become short on ac- Potatoes grown from seed selected from the best 
once. count of the increased demand direct- _ This seed produces much more uniform and st 
Universal Testimony of Shortage ed toward them by reason of scarcity po mom Bp pe Rp png potatoes, Our catalogue pes 
Never has there been such unanim elsewhere. Owing to shortage’ in arris’ ° al 
itv of expression from seedsmen, beuns a year ago there was heavy H ae Gonten and Field Seeds to 
: ey engpeens i on - " ee a - cafe: tandard for quality. There are none better. The per 
west and east, over the very trying planting in the spring of 1917, includ ate eh oy be th 
. cent that germinates is marked on the label. You can tell 
conditions, the present and prospec ing many new localities which pro- just how many will grow and can sow the right quantity. to 
tive shortage, the higher price level, duced fairly satisfactory yield. Farm- You want a good a D 
t in some instances being double ers there are now offering surplus oe a = stiaals Seeds — 
nd thrice a normal. Under the stim- beans which may do something logue, and buy direct Label on every |e): 
of war necessities, and in the toward making up the shortage in ‘rom the grower at j 
wholesale. 


other sections, 


Deficiency in Red Clover Seed Joseph Harris Co. 
Box 26 


COLDWATER, N. Y. 








In field seeds the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of corn has been already fully 
covered, Despite the enormous oats 
crop of 1917, seed oats of good weight 
ind quality are reported in short sup- 
ply in portions of the east, even 


though plentiful further west. Choice z Have Fresh Fruit for Your Table 
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wheat, barley, oats and rye for seed Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, currants, grapes will grow any- 
- ; purposes are held at high figures, J where in any garden. Set out all the plants you can. If you havea ho 
a , , : surplus crop, sell or preserve it. Storrs & Harrison small fruit plants 
ae partly in sympathy with the grain | are strong, vigorous growers and abundant bearers, raised by a con- —_ 
3 markets; but ample supplies all in all. cern that has given satisfaction for 64 years. We have no agents, gre 
In clovers and grasses the notable x everything sold direct to you, delivery guaranteed and postage paid, po 
, — thing is deficiency in red clover. The STORRS & HARRISON Seed and Plant Annual ag 
=~ crop wes below am average, and ie Kandener. “itp 192 pages give information so plain that’ with i - 
merges = yr requirements the ex- + anyone can have a successful garden. Send today for a copy. thé 
- = ead port demand has been insistent since C e EXE tro 
Cleaning Small Grain Ahr ge Agee noe we mg Slaces £32) Box 662 PAINESVILLE, OHIO vain 
hope of 1 onable remuneration at pneland, France and Italy to make . F - ere 
harvest time, there is just aheat & up serious shortages there. This has Hey Pe wD = 
ad demand for garden and jert a much shorter supply in this ? VE 4 Z > : —> spe 
trucking sections greater than ever country than usual with prices today ‘ , : OXON GE 3 : Pa \ . act 
before While many of the war among the highest the seed trade has ma 
ens of last year fell by the way- ever known. Doubtless where condi- tro 
de through heat and 7 ith of sum- tions will permit, this will result in col 
mer, there will be ntold numbers ol lox rading > ams . 7 . 
the ee nted for 1918. On the other = ; a ells a clove ms and = ; Let us send you our catalog of seeds—it’s dif- pt 
- . * ; of alsike and alfalfa, which are sell- ferent. It tells you facts, and why we can save you money, and give you a guaranteed sta 
! » We onserve ye tendency jne at nearly normal prices. SQUARE DEAL. Just drop a postal today and see the difference in buying your seeds to 
ng truck farmer djacent to big Timothy seed, while higher than in in country. FORREST SEED CO., Box 30, Cortland, N. Y. far 
cities to plant le on account of high come recent seasons, is by no means tris 
cost of seed, fertilizer and labor; last’ excessive in price. Taking Toledo as wh 
n ed often poor at any price, . leading market, clover seed opening or | 
Two eason in succession have week in January sold in carlots at cos 
ed disappointing to seed growers, S18 to 818.50 a bushel, while timothy 
cl tic conditions working against was only $4.20 and alsike $15.20. Wis- ena and eet aie Cri 
harvesting anything like normal crops econsin the past season was a highly SPECIAL OFFER 
in good condition, Personal interviews favored state, turning off a splendid onl uke aie an tee, oe 
ink correspondence ne iti seed one crop of red clover seed and of fine PRIZE COLLECTION Radish, 17 
bring out the fact that ap to early quality. =: : Varieti+: 00 
January deliveries of seeds grown ON «44g potatoes Much Better Showing Be prepared to have Tomatoes, ii the finest, worth Soc; Turnip.” aed 
contract have been very small. ; ; "e the finest, most productive te eee ee eae’ Rest varieties, to i 
Right here, however, it should be In potatoes the keenest discernment vegetable garden you ever had, GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. — dis¢ 
understood that while seed shortage Must be observed in selecting seed by planting only Isbell seeds. Write today; mention this paper. den 
testimony is universal, the high price Stock. The latest crop was large, yet Known the country over as the SEND 10 CENTS fj blet 
level will stimulate growers to bring @ considerable proportion even in the sure crop kind. Grown in Mich- to cover postage and packing and re- age 
out seed from every nook and corner, best growing sections of the northern igan, and sold direct. Isbell’s New 1918 Sortpard together with an hie tans Que 
and this may, after all, modify condi- ‘States did not prove suitable for seed oe oom aoe fopons ponerse Inwtfuctiva bea Jul Seed and Pant con 
tions here and there. Yet the one Purposes. This is true not only of to bigger and better yields. — “Full of Life™” Seeds, Plants, etc. exp 
ereat fact is that of assured shortage. Michigan and Wisconsin but also of will 
Some old-time seedsmen in Pennsylva- New York and New England. Prove By Test pre: 
nia and in New England with records However, dealers in seed potatoes Prove the quality and germ- sup 
of nearly or quite a half century write [To Page 7.] ination of Isbell seed the 


before you plant. Anew 

: way to buy sure crop 

' seeds that means many 

dollars to you. Send for 
your catalog today. 





Make better gardens. All 
are tested for purity and 
vitality. Have been 
giving satisfaction for 
over 50 years. Be sure 
and try our 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10¢ 


One large packet each of 
? Beet, Lettuce, Rad- 
ish and Tomato— post paid. 
All are heavy yielding and ex- 
ceptionally fine in quality. Try them. _ 
Large CATALOG 
Gives helpful cultural directions 
and offers strictly high-crade 
seeds at fair prices. Write for it. 
Livingston Seed Co. 


Box 201 Columbus, Ohio 


987 Mechanic St. 








GARDEN FOR 
mre a He) --v a G 18389) —> 1918 
ITS FREE *~ geveral New Features, “~ WRITE TODA 
Based on our experience ag the “SS 
oldest mail order seed concern and large: 
sters and other seeds in America. 
enhouses in best seed grow- 








ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful intorma- 
tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a 
successful garden. Illustrates and describes leading 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and tbe its. 



































With our Guide, the “— we hove es vay be paaly 
clud t ti ooklet, ** erty ? f 
masse NGokarcabsolutely fee. dA | PURE FARM SEEDS 
Send for your copies today, before you forge. 4H) | cLovER Timothy, Alsike, Alfalfa, Osts and all kinds of C0. 
Surface Hotbed for Use in Late Winter and Early Spring JAMES VICK’S SONS 4) | FURE FARM SEEDS direct from’ producer to customer: on 
22 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. free from noxious weed seeds. Ask for samples. an 
Note the notched block for the supporting sash. =a. The Flower City A. C. Hoyt & Co., Box A, Fostoria, Ohie li 
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Nitrogen from Legumes 
Many attempts have been made to 
measure the nitrogen fixed in connec- 
tion with the growing ofa leguminous 
but there are too many con- 


crop, : : 
trolling factors to permit of more 
than an estimate in most cases. It is 


however, that a well-inocu- 


believed, no 
rather deficient 


lated crop on a soil 


in available nitrogen will take from 
the aid as much as two-thirds of its 
supply. 

J. B. R. Dickey of the New Jersey 
station estimates that 2% tons of 
clover hay to the acre, containing 
about 40 pounds of nitrogen to the 


ton, if plowed down, would add about 
ihe same amount of nitrogen as 10 
tons of average stable manure. Mr 
Dickev believes that the nitrogen in 





te 














Double Duty Forcing House 
Mushrooms are grown in the cellar, 
and plants and flowers in the green- 
house above. 





green manures is worth much more, 
pound for pound, than that in aver- 
age manure. He states that they have 
actually experimental figures to show 
that a crop of cowpeas has fixed ni- 
trogen at the rate of 80 pounds to the 
acre and crimson clover at a much 
greater rate. 

He estimates that one can afford to 
spend in the neighborhood of $24 an 
acre to grow a good leguminous green 
manure crop for the sake of the ni- 
trogen and organic matter contained, 
compared with the actual expenditure 
necessary to buy 10 tons of average 
stable manure, applying such manure 
to the land, He believes that every 
farmer should give green manuring a 
trial, particularly in those regions 


where stable manure is not available 
or only obtainable at high commercial 
cost. 


Critical Shortage in Seed Supply 


[From Page 6.] 


advise us that there will be plenty of 
good stock for all requirements. Deal- 
ers are exercising unusual care to see 
to it that their offerings are free from 
disease of any kind and there are evi- 
dently splendid stocks of Irish Cob- 
bler, Rose and Ohio, but some short- 
age indicated in Hebron, Bovee, New 
Queen and American Giant. Some 


conservative dealers go so far as to 


express an opinion that seed potatoes 
Will be lower after March 1 than at 
Present, owing to the large general 
supply. So far as that is concerned, 
January prices are not high, due to 


the large amount of table stock on 
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Field and Vegetable Crops 
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hand. Recent sales include first qual- 
ity seed potatoes for spring delivery 
at $5 to $7 per bushel. 

As to seeds for home and market 
garden, also field corn, American Agri- 
culturist readers are by this time fully 


aware of the urgent necessity of 
promptly making up their require- 
ments. This is the one note of advice 


coming to us from seedsmen every- 
where. Attention is called to the rail- 
road congestion still far from solved 
even though the government has 
taken hold. 

Seed secured early will permit ade- 
quate testing for germination powers, 
especially in this year of high prices 
when seeds of inferior quality are 
bound to appear on the markets. The 
fact is, orders are reaching dealers 
this year much earlier than usual, 
particularly in corn. Some of the seed 
dealers are for the first time selling 
wholly by weight, eliminating entirely 
the peck and bushel, a wise under- 
taking. This winter season is a time 
when the forehanded farmer and 
gardener are looking after their seed 
supply at the earliest possible date; 
including the fact of careful testing 
for virility and strength. 


Onions Will Stand Freezing 

IT have about 100 bushels of onions 
which’ I think are practically frozen 
through. Do you think they are a total 
loss or will they be all right in the 
spring when they thaw out?—[M. R. 

Although the quality and market 
value of frozen onions are not as great 
as the unfrozen stock, a grower may 
be able to dispose of frozen onions to 
advantage. When solidly frozen and 
kept in such condition until a spring 
thaw and then disposed of at once for 
immediate consumption, the quality 
of the stock is often little injured and 
the market value may be but slightly 
shaded. If, on the other hand, the 
frozen onions are allowed to thaw, 
again freeze and thaw, the quality 
may be so badly damaged as to make 
the stock worthless. 








Popular Cabbage Variecties—The 
most popular fall variety of cabbage 
grown in New Jersey is the Danish 
Ballhead. This is set out the last part 
of June and is used for late fall and 
early winter purposes. The most pop- 
ular fall variety and late summer is 
Succession. The Copenhagen is most 
popular for early cabbage. Some grow. 
ers plant just a few of the Charles- 
ton Wakefield for extremely early, but 


Copenhagen is planted on a larger 
seale. Savoy cabbage is becoming 


more popular as people 
of its superior quality. 
in the vicinity of New York anytime 
during the summer for early fall trade 
and may be set as late as July 25 for 
winter storage. These popular varie- 
ties seem to each have a special pur- 
pose. 


are learning 
It is planted 


Start the earlier 


next spring. 


hatching season 























Lime Helps Out Lettuce Plants 
From right to left: First pot, no lime and no lettuce; second pot, 


Coarse limestone and no lettuce; third pot, 
fourth pot, some coarse but considerable fine limestone, 


Some lettuce; 


mostly coarse limestone but 


and fairly good growth of lettuce; fifth and sixth pots show very fine 


limestone dust and 


burned lime and fine growth of lettuce. 


The test 


was made at the Pennsylvania state college. 









Manure Means Money 


The high prices for grain and the scarcity of labor 
have tempted many farmers to sell off their live stock 
and devote more attention to grain farming. 


With the present price of all kinds of grain, this plan offers quick 
profits, but on the other hand, live stock offers permanent profits. 
Corn stalks, coarse hay and other roughage which might be wasted 
can be fed to advantage with the more concentrated foods. The animal 
products, such as meat and milk, bring higher prices today than ever be- 
fore. The value of manure in successful farming should not be overlooked. 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


1857 The Business Farmers’ Standard for Over 60 Years ] 918 


By the intelligent use of these fertilizers, you can increase the stock- 

keeping capacity of the farm over 50% and still have grain to sell. 

Make your manure go twice as far by applying a smaller amount per acre and 
supplementing it with plenty of high grade fertilizer. E. Frank Coe Brands 

furnish the elements in which the manure is deficient and will help you secure 
‘a greater yield from every field."". Order early. 


Our books entitled ‘‘Corn, the Foundation of Profitable Farming" and 
“Oat Production"’ wi!l help you increase your grain profits. Ask 
for your copy today. 


Address Publication Division 


THE COE- -MORTIMER COMPANY 
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New York City 











9 Clover 
DWED | Hoffman’s Seed 
Medians Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfalfa, and Sweet. 


Plump—high’ purity--hardy—strong germination. 
Buy your noses early enough to permit testing, be- 






fore seed time. e allow retura of unsatisfactory 
Biggest Bargain this season. 

seed— x Aer money—poy freight. May we send you 
quality, abso utely Guaranteed, oy our 1918 Farm Seed Catalog, with samples? Both 


subject Government test. Don’t fail 
to write now for Free Grass Seed 
samples. We want you to see our 
quality, a8 we can save you money 
on our field seed. No risk buying 
from an old established 

Company. Your money back if 
‘ou want it. Satisfaction our 

rst aim. Clover crop short. 

Write before advance and 


000 SI SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 


free if you mention this paper. Write us today. 
A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Strawb ries 


EVERBEARING AND OTHER KINDS 
Also Headquarters for Rasp- 
berries, lackberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Grapes, As ~~ 
Fruit Trees, Roses, $hrui 

Potatoes, Eggs for Hatehing, ¢ 







jew reclean- 
ed alfalfa 39 
bu., Timothy 
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SWEET CLOVER 


a “11 gi White Blossoms: the greatest money-mak f tod 
? . I will give a lot of new Ste eney for the ay who grow it. Suilis up land 
: sorts free with every order Fapidly and produces heavy, money-making crops while 


it, Excellent pasture and hay; innoculates land - 
alfa fa. Easy to start; we on all-soils. Our seed all 
best scarified hulled, hig’ -germinating and tested. Qual- 

aranteed, Write today for our se. © Profit-Sharing 
Guide, mines free samples. ress 


Seed Co., Dept. 928, Ghicago, Illinois 
SAMPLE OUR SEED 


Three earliest vegetables in cultivation for 10e. One 


I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded. 


it 
Big Catalog FREE Be 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IL 











packet each, Robinson's Ear'iest Tomato, Earliest 


FIELD SEEDS 


Our TSF are selected and cleaned to 

beWEEDLESS and free from dead grains. 

They will go much farther than ordinary 

field seeds, nearly always adding cnquen to 

the crop to pay for themselves. Samples and 

catalog including“How to Know Good Seeds” free, book. 

Write today. 0.M.SCOTT & SONSCO., 59Main St.,Marysville,Q, | Mayers Plant Nursery, M. Mayer, Jr., 


9 All Maple Sugar 

GRIMM’S Maple Syrup Evaporators miter. ‘shoud 

place their orders NOW, for the G. H. GRIMM EVAPORATORS, GR!MM SAP Vi; 
SPOUTS—BUCKETS. COVERS and all other supplies and have a SUPERIOR 
EQUIPMENT for the Season of 1918. There will be a great demand for MAPLE 
SYRUP and SUGAR NEXT SPRING. owing to the fact that the Maple Product 
is practically exhausted. With a GRIMM EVAPORATOR, you will makea 
quality of SYRUP that will command the highest price. We are ready to sup- 
ply you promptly. Advise the number of trees you wish to tap and we will 
quote you size required to take care of your sap by daylight, also giving 


you valuable C44, GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland,Vt. 


Round Red Radish, Earliest Lettuce, 10c to new 
eustomers. Regular price 30e. CATALOG FREE. 


C. N. Robinson & Bro., Dept.56, Baltimore Md. 


Strawbe Plants Postal brings complete 
ITy and nicely pictured 
Tells all about my vigorous stock, grown best way. 
Merrill, Mich 

















one man alone pullsall kinds of stumps quick 
and easy.The Kirstin holds record for lowest land clear 
ing cost. New pa 


ted features gives enormous 8 
power. Shipped c on ‘actual 30- day Free Trial—3- ¥ ear Geareutes 
wes SOT A sition. Get Big Free Book and ver7 

er on One-Man one Horse ‘Pullers—all sizes. 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 
ton S ba, Mic’ 


Scenes of Prosperi 


are common in Western Canada. The thousands of U.S. farmers 
who have accepted Canada’s generous offer to settle on home- 
steads or buy farm land in her provinces have been well repaid 
by bountiful crops of wheat and other grains. 

Where you can buy good farm tand at $16. to £90. per 
acre—get $2. a bushel for wheat and raise 20 to 45 
bushels to the acre you are bound to make - Ae “that’s 
what you can do in Western Canada. 

In the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 

ewan or Alberta you can get a 


i Homestead of 160 Acres Free 
and other land at very low prices. 

During many years Canadian wheat 
fields have averaged 20 els to the 
acre — many ds as high as 45 
to the acre. Wonderful crops also of 

Gots, Barley and Flax. Mixed Farm- 
as profitab +: indu: as grain rais- 

“Good moon urches vaarbetn conven- 
ios, climate excelient. Write for literature 
SS as to uced ay rates 
ttawa, Can. or to 


to Supt. of 
0. G. RUTLEDGE 
30! E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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Adopt Uniform Poultry Ration 
Will you kindly advise me through 
our columns of a standard and favor- 
bly accepted war ration for feeding 
l ing her In t} e time of high 
prices it is hard for u to get wheat. 
What would be our best course without 
this grain?—[R., C. Swift, 
Representatives of the rricultural 
colleges of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut re- 
cently adopted a ling formula for 
ing hens, one whi does away 
with the usual amount of wheat in a 
balanced ration, The vernment reg- 
ulations regarding the use of wheat 
ind the uncertainties of transporta- 


tion, together with the unprecedented 
high grain prices, have caused modifi- 
cation in many well-managed poultry 


plants. The following ration is now 
used by the International egg laying 
contest management at Storrs, Ct: 
WAR FORMULA FOR DRY MASII 
Pounds 
Wheat DPAMN .cccrcccccccccccces 100 
standard middlingS ......++ee6. 100 
Ilominy or corn meal ......66+. 100 
Ciieetem Teed cccccccccccccccsss 100 
(jround or crushed oats ...-+e6. 100 
Beef scrap TPIT T eT e -100 
The scratch grain used in connec- 
tion with this is cracked corn 200 
pounds, barley 100, heavy oats 100, 
feed wheat }. These rations were 
designed particularly to meet east- 


ern conditions, Despite the above pro- 
portions it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the first three grains in the 
seratch grain can and should be va- 
ried in amounts, according to local 
conditions and prevailing prices. A 
little of some other grain, especially 
home-grown grains, might at times be 
added to advantage. This ration is 
built up in accordance with the gov- 
ernment’s request that no scratch mix- 
ture contain more than 10% of wheat. 


Early Chicks Are Money-Makers 
KANSAS 

The baby chick season is at hand, 
Unprofitable drones are a source of 
considerable loss to the average poul- 
tryman and incubators are a neces- 
sity and must be used if chicks are to 
be hatched successfully in large num- 
bers, From my experience and 
experiments I feel safe in saying that 
which 


T. Ep QUISENBERRY, 


the first half of the chickens 

hateh in an incubator contain 00% of 
the profit-makers in that hatch, And 
again, 90° of the last half of the 
chicks hatched will lose money for 
their owner if kept to maturity. 


has decidedly been 
that the first ones hatched mature 
more quickly and grow more rapidly, 
lay first, produce the most eggs, make 
the best use of their food and are 
more robust and healthy. The last 
half hatched contain most of the 
chicks lowest in vitality and those 
which are a detriment to the flock. 
lew of the last half of any hatch will 
ever pay ?f kept ‘beyond the broiler 
or frying age. These may be 
marked and disposed of. By so doing 
and breeding from the best in tho 
flock, a poultryman svon has a flock 
that is full of pep, vitality and profit- 
making ability. 

These facts are explained in that a 
chick which grows more rapidly in 
the shell and makes the best use of 
its food which nature has given it 

d then hatches and another 
out of the shell from six to 24 
has shown sure signs that it 
will be the best in the race of life 
Owners may well mark the first third 
or half of their chicks that hatch and 
is certainly an indi- 


Our .experience 


best 


beats 
chick 


hours, 


try this out. It 

cator of the profitable and unprofit- 
able chicks, If the owner must raise 
and earry half of his flock at a loss 


he can readily see what a saving can 
be made by use of this plan. 

If a poultryman does not own a 
good incubator he had better purchase 
one at once. It is utterly impossible 
to hatch and rear a large number of 
chicks by the hand method. As large 
a per cent can be hatched in a good 
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Winter Work with Poultry 
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machine as under 
larger in most cases, 
as strong and healthy if judgment is 
used in operating the incubator, The 
largest and best farms use them and 
they are in the business for the 
money that can made from com- 
mercial poultry any other 
method paid, leading poultrymen 
would be using it. 

By using incubators the owner Is 
to hatch early chickens and 
hatch them when he wants them. He 
can keep his best hens busy laying. 
Little surplus stock is needed and 
enough feed can be saved in one year 
by so doing to pay for a good incu- 
bator. Some of the chickens can be 
pedigreed from the best stock, thus 
saving trouble with fussy hens, broken 
eges, lice and many other disagree- 
able features of the hatching busi- 
ness. It is best to clean up the old 
machine or get a new one early in 
the season so that it will be ready 
when needed, 


be 
work. If 


able 





Doctoring Chickens for Ills 


What is the best method of crate 
fattening and what food should __ be 
used? What can be done for a swollen, 
feverish crop which is_so large it nearly 
touches the ground? The bird is a very 
valuable hen, What is the cause and 
eure of large hard lumps in a chicken’s 


feet.—[{Mrs M. L. C., Anderson, 
For crate fattening the following 


method has proved very satisfactory. 
Use a crate holding any number of 
birds up to 20, but with not too much 
room to move about. The floor is by 
preference slatted. Locate in a rath- 
er dark place out of sight and hear- 
ing of other poultry. The feed should 
be a wet mash, using either hot water 
or skim milk or sour milk with corn 


meal and middlings or ground oats 
and middlings. Feed regularly three 


or four times a day all they will eat, 
and feed wet. Do not continue this 
sort of feeding over two weeks, 

A swollen or impacted crop may 
often be successfully treated without 
any operation if caused by swelled 
grain. First, give the fowl one table- 
spoonful of castor oil. After this 


has had time to penetrate the crop, 


turn the fowl head downward and 
knead the crop, working the grain 
out of the fowl’s mouth if possible. 


If this is unsuccessful it will be nec- 
essary to operate. Remove feathers 
from the vicinity to be cut and with 
a sharp, clean knife make a l-inch cut 
through the skin and a *%-inch cut 
through the crop wall. The contents 
of the crop may be removed with a 
buttonhook or other blunt instrument. 
Wash out crop with warm water and 
close with several stitches, each 
stitch being separate. 

Lumps on the feet of the fowls is 
a condition known bumble foot, 
which is caused by too high or nar- 
row roosts, undiscovered wounds or 
splinters. For a remedy, tie a cord 
tightly around the leg of the chicken 
to control blood supply. “Vith a sharp 


as 


knife make an incision into the ab- 
cess and dig out to the bottom, re- 
moving the core. Then paint with 


iodine an@ pandage. 


Wind-Broken Horse 


nine years old. He 
like a person and sev- 
has had colic, He is 
He doesn’t seem very 


T have a horse 
gulps up wind 
eral times he 
wind-broken, 


sick. What may I do for him?—[Wil- 
ford Amerdon, New York, 
Get two pounds bicarbonate ofsoda, 


one-half pound ginger, one-half pound 
charcoal and one-fourth pound pow- 
dered nux vomica. Mix thoroughly 
together and give two large table- 
spoonfuls in feed three times daily. 
Do not water too close to meals if 
you can avoid it and see that the horse 
has access to all the salt it wants at 
all times, 


Smaller Forest Fires—The latest 
record of the government forestry 
service shows a smaller number of 
forest fires. The average damage per 
fire was about $33, 
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A user writes: “Il began feeding 
Ds. bcGear'e Spock a ea te 

cows, and in 2 wee! gaine 
gal per day. 
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Get more milk 


by giving your cows my Stock Powders 
daily. They put the digestive system in A-1! 
condition to get the fu// value from feed. 


Dr. LeGear’s 


Stock Powders 


{= 
are a splendid condition powder and regulator for * 
. domestic animals, and should be fed daily this year 
_especially, because of the soft corn and bad feed. 
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A =iIt will pay you to use my Powders daily with 
Mm =all your stock, to prevent disease and expel 
«othe worms. A eplendid remedy for coughs, 
A colds, distemper, etc. My owwz prescription 
MZ = from 26 years’ Veterinary experience. Try my 
Za Stock Powdere at my tisk—if they don't 

Ya —sobeneefit your stock, dealers will refund 

Ya your money. 


Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Powder 


mm @6=er will make your hens lay more and keep 
Ya =o disease away. er 40, dealers sell 
be r’e Remedies -- never sold by 
peddlers. Ask your dealer forthem. Also 
ask him or write me for my 112 page Stock 
and Poultry book free. 


Dr.L.D.LeGear Med.Co, 751 Howard St.,St.Louis,Mo, 
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Krause Dairy Feed 
Means Bigger ill Checks 
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DAIRY FEED 
Pan eat Soren Beeren Oe 
Po. Cotten Seed 
Qasnanings ans Mill Reo, Salt, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Ce. 


mw wo 


Your Cows Are A Gold Mine 


Milk is a big dividend payer right now if you keep down its cost 
of production by selling your high priced grain and feeding 
KRAUSE DAIRY FEED. 


Used by itself or in combination with 
home grown products, it is a high- 
grade, big-yield dairy feed on which 

ur herd will thrive and produce to 
is limit without danger. Safe—sure 





—profitable. Write at once for sam- 
ple of KRAUSE DAIRY FEED and 
handy pocketrecord book Free. Give 
name of your dealer. 

Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., 
3701 Buroham St. Milwaukee, Wisconsis 
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E6¢ Incubator’ 
130 Brooder I? 


fl it Ordered Together. Freight Paid 
east of Rockies. Hot wa- 





Think of it? You can now get this famous 
Iron Covered Incubator and California Red- 
wood B on ial, a ten-year 


EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 
galvanized iron 


walle, 
to run. 





$95 


Champion 140-Esgs 


css Belle City Incubator 


Hot Water—Copper Tank—Double Walls of Fibre 
Board —Self Regulated. With 

.25 Hot Water 140-Chick 

only $12.95, Frt. Paid E. 


Shere’ ln cay $1000 tm [a — 








1-2-3 
»nthe? 




















itions easy. ‘der, now or write today 
<7, hse’ Sunliches’ Breet = Wie 
Belle City Lncubator Co., Box 147 Racine, 


———— 
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steel wheels, wide ti 
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load. 
EMPIRE MFG.CO, Bex 379 Qu! 





BROG., Chemists 
Chivege, 
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Changes in Dairying 

| have found in some recent travels 

a number of milk producers who are 

returning to our most primitive meth- 

f milk production and are finding 


od © t 
it more profit- 


able, they say, 
than the all- 
year produc- 
tion. These 
men are. not 
making a half- 
way job of it. 


They are feed- 
ing some grain 
when the cows 
freshen in 
March and 
April. During 
the pasture sea- 
son the cows 
get what they 
ean: later the cow are fed green stuff, 
and in the fall the aftermath of the 
meadows; and when the cows go into 
winter quarters they are dried off and 
mainly fed on roughage. Really this 
grates on our nerves, and yet I do not 
doubt on farms where natural pastur- 
ing is good,-and the rainfall svuflicient, 
and otherwise there is good manage- 





COOK 


li. FE 


ment, and the farm itself does not 
become demoralized and lose its crop- 
producing power, that the plan might 


be more profitable than the present 
system, 

One cannot change, however, from 
one plan to the other as fancy may 
dictate without loss. Cows fed and 
cared for under the pasture plan can- 
not be profitably whipped over into a 
full feeding plan and give the normal 
flow that they otherwise would if kept 
constantly at it. It is probably need- 
say that the high cost of 
everything that goes into milk is the 
cause of these changes. Ordinarily we 
should call such a change retrogres- 
sion. However, I find it easy to clas- 
sify it as one which will eliminate 
purchased feeds and thereby put the 
farm onte a home production basis. 

There is no doubt that the princi- 
ple involved is correct, but until re- 
cently, | could bring myself to sym- 
pathize with this method of dairy 
management, analyzing such methods 
as dangerous and wasteful and not 
to be accepted as sound dairy prac- 
tice. 1 am willing, however, to change 


less to 


my mind. I cannot see that it makes 
any difference so far as the principle 
is concerned whether the feed that 


frows with a small amount of labor, 
producing small results, is the plan, 
or that we double that labor and pro- 
duction and proportionately increase 
the output. 

There is, however, a loss in appear- 
ance and value of the stock which 
may have a demoralizing effect. While 
the old-time system of pasture feed- 
ing may have some merit, it ought 
not to carry with it the winter water- 
ing of cows at the creek or spring of 
which there is still evidence here and 
there. One does not have to put water 
In buckets, when the expense is not 
easily met, valuable as buckets are. 
There are many springs and wells or 
Watering vats outside that could be 
piped underground to a pump in the 
Stable and the cattle watered in pails 
— loose to a small drinking 
va 

We are finding out in these war 
days that feeding our domestic ani- 


mals is an economic rather than a 
Scientific problem, Not in years have 
we figured so little on balanced ra- 


tions and so much on where the feed 
's coming from or where to ¢et the 
labor or time ourselves to grow the 
Stuff. A dairy cow has a pretty big 
Mside laboratory and has a wonder- 
ful capacity to take a great variety of 
feeds and make them into milk and 
flesh if the feeds are available. 


Labor for Farms 


Me am discounting the cadet or army 
Plan of securing labor for the dairy 
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Plow Handle and Dairy Talks 
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farm. The exacting daily routes can- 
not be accelerated by the coming of a 
group of men. In fact, none of our 
agricultural practices can be carried 
out without a steady labor supply for 
seven months of the year. What is as 
fully as important is that the labor 
must be skillful. When the desire 
becomec strong enough in a locality to 
increase farm production, the people 
themselves through co-operation will 
work out the labor requirements. 
They will, jointly, build tenant houses 
and guarantee to families that every 
member can find employment as one 
can now in the cities. I know from 
experience that working families are 
ready to come to the farms if they 
can be assured of steady work at fair 
pay. If the local grange would con- 
vert some of the energy now going in- 
to nonessentials into securing labor 
for the farms, it would be doing some 
great work and community service. If 
the grange could by some good for- 
tune become impressed that it had 
the same business mission for the 
farm that a chamber of commerce 
has for the city, it would be the dawn 
of a new era in grange history. 
Better Prices for Products 

I am in sympathy with every or- 
ganized movement to give us better 
prices for farm products. I am in 
doubt, however, about the wisdom of 
the generally accepted plan of charg- 
ing all of our ills to the milk distrib- 
uters until we have a plan of doing 
the work more efliciently and at less 
cost. The present crusade, which may 
be partly warranted, is comparable 
to the public attitude a few years ago 
toward the railroads, and the result 
is now in every mind. The railroads 
of the country have been unable to 
finance their operations because capi- 
talists would not invest and the gov- 
ernment has been obliged to take con- 
trol of the railroads of the country, 
not so much,to change the plan of 
operation as to give confidence to the 
stockholders and to secure money to 
finance their operations. 

Better a thousand times that the 
distribution of milk be taken over at 
once by each municipality, paying full 
value for the. properties, than to have 
the present distributers forced into a 
position where they cannot finance 
their operations, and a month’s milk 
checgs remain unpaid to the farmers. 
I do not need to be told that this cau- 
tion will not be popular. The expe- 
rience of the past, however, should 
have its lessons. We all know that 
milk ought to be distributed for less 
money per quart, but it is good busi- 
ness to demonstrate how it can be 
done before killing off the present 
method.—[H. E. Cook. 


League Officials Surprised 

Following their indictment for vio- 
lating jthe antitrust law, R. D. Cooper 
president of the Dairymen’s league, 
F. H, Thomson, vice-president, Lewis 
M. Hardin, treasurer, Albert Manning, 
secretary, and John E Miller of the 
executive committee, appeared before 
Judge Wadhams in special session in 
New York city and pleaded not guilty 
to the charges preferred. Two other 
members of the executive committee 
from New York state were unable to 
appear, but were expected to arrive 


within a day or two and enter the 
same plea. Bail of $1000 each was 
furnished. In commentimg on the 
indictment a representative of the 
league stated that the first they had 
heard of the case was when a re- 


ported called them up and asked about 
it. Needless to say this action was a 
great surprise, as it was understood 
that the case had been dropped dur-~- 
ing October when the league had 
complied with the conditions outlined 
by the district attorney. 

League officials are not worrying 
over the outcome of such action, but 
it will cause them a great ded] of an- 

[To Page 11.] 











THE 
DE LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Is a Winner! 


Why don’t you let it 
win for you? 











A PRIZE WINNING 


h : : ee 
Ame eae T the great national and inter. 


national expositions, the juries 
have invariably acknowledged the superiority of the De Laval. 
They awarded the Grand Prize, the highest possible award, to 
the De Laval at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco 
in 1915, as also at Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Paris, Brussels, 
and all the great world expositions for more than 35 years. 


What the world’s greatest dairy experts, the men who operate 
the creameries and the big milk plants and dairies, think of the De 
Laval is best evidenced by the fact that 98% of the cream sepa- 
rators in use in such plants the world over are of De Laval make. 


De Laval Produced Cream 
Makes the Best Butter 


Since 1892 the National Buttermakers’ Association has held butter-scor- 
ing contests each year in connection with its Annual Convention, and at every 
such Convention butter made from cream separated by a De Laval Sepa- 
rator has scored highest. This is a 100% record for the De Laval. No 
room for chance there. Only unusual merit made such a record possible. 

Proof of the superiority of De Laval Separators and of De Laval pro- 
duced cream has been piled up and multiplied so many times that it is no 
longer questioned. It is an accepted fact. 

If you are without a cream separator, or in need of a better one, let 
the De Laval start winning a bigger cream 
profit for you NOW. 





See your De Laval agent immediately, 
or if you don’t know him, address 
the nearest De Laval main office as 
below for any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 
COMPANY 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York Chicago 


EVERY NEW DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 
HAS A BELL SPEED-INDICATOR 











Dont blame vour Cows 
Get this Book-Its Free 


It shows the way to make 
more money on your cows, 
Written by authorities on 
dairy feeding, Tells 

why the famous 











The Silo 


Beautiful 
that Lasts 
for Ages 


are aod by the U. 8. het ol ‘tie prs 
of successful dairy-| Peateguapeoeasale 
men. Write today Ra AS 
and get this valu- 

able book, 


Harder Mig. Co., 


Bex 13 Cobleskill, N. ¥, 


YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 
A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 











Get the beauty and dura- ; 
bility of tile in the Lansing ‘ 
“ghip-tap” bieck. Ends over- 
lap — extended shoulders top and 
bottom—less mortar exposed, het- 
ter settling of silage—less chance 
for frost, better looking silo, blocks 
uniform in shade. Stronger walls. 
N ends on blocks prevent 
mortar from Hpotng Swistetesed 
reinforcing. Steel hip roof—steel 
chute—fire proof—adds beauty to £ 
the silo. rite for Catalog. 
J, M. Preston Company 
Dept. 322, Lansing Mich. 
Also get offer on Climax Silage 
Cutters and Bidwell Threshers 






will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair, $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R free. 

W F. YOUNG, P. D, F 379 ‘emple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Craine 


revit war SILO y 


have 3 distinct walls. Require no hoops. 3 
Economical because they last longer. Keep 3 
Absolately 








warmth in and cold out. 
Guaranteed. In use for 15 years. Send for 
catalog, prices,terms& Agency Propositi 


position. 
Craine Silo Co.,Inc., Box 120,Norwich, N.Y. 








A PERMANENT SILO 
Every Economy Silo is equipped with the : 
rm f anchoring system that makes * 





= BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
Bs NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GQUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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New York Breeders Meet 


Convention at Syracuse a rousing call for more meat 


HE blizzard caught the state 

i breeders’ association in Syra- 
cuse last week, but despite late 

trains and many people kept from at- 
tending altogether, this year’s meet- 
ing was one of the best on record. 
Pres Harpending sounded the keynote 
in his annual address in his outline of 
present-day unprecedented conditions 


facing live stock feeders and breed- 
ers, “Years ago,” he said, ‘“produc- 
tion kept ahead of consumption. Now 
it will require years for supply to 
catch up with demand. There is a 
gap today, and the gap cannot be 
filled. The most serious difficulty 
that faces farmers today, is labor 
shortage. While it is possible to draft 
high schoo] students for other work 


in fields and orchards, skillful feeding 
and breeding herds must have trained, 
competent men to meet requirements, 
otherwise disaster will result. 

“We will win the war, be assured 
of that,” he said, “and as farmers 
will do our share in feeding the 
world; but in order to do this the 
sooner it is realized that labor must 
be directed to the production of neces- 
and withdrawn from the pro- 
duction of luxuries, the shorter and 
easier will be the job. In peace times 
luxuries and nonessentials are all 
right, but in war times this energy 
should go for food, ammunition, war 
requirements, and not for things that 
mean no essential uses in any direc- 
tion.” 

In the same line Pres Schurman of 
Cornell university predicted enforced 
rationing of food in this country un- 
less the wheat and meat production can 
be materially increased next year. He 
argued for the regulation of prices of 
corn and of wheat substitutes, so as 
to keep the retailing prices within the 


we 


ities 


bounds of what consumers can pay. 
Steers Have an Inning 

In discussing beef feeding Prof 

Tomhave of Pennsylvania state col- 

lege declared that following the end 

of the war there would be a great 


demand for breeding stock in Europe. 
The situation in the east is peculiarly 
favorable to beef. The natural advan- 
tuges in pasture and rainfall give beef 
raising a firm hold in all eastern 
regions. Beef is advisable now also, 
because labor is necessary in 
its production. The steer feeding 
regions of Pennsylvania are not only 
the most prosperous but the farm 
people are in those sections the best 
off, The best markets are right at our 
doors also. Expensive equipment is 
not required. Open sheds are prefer- 
able to basement barns. 

In speaking of the feed necessary 
Prof Tomhave thinks that more 
roughage, both dry and pasture, will 
have to be used in producing beef and 


less 


mutton, so that more of the cereal 
grains will be available for human 
food, With corn silage, a little straw 


and a pound daily of cottonseed meal, 
beef breeding stock may be readily 
maintained in winter. Rough pasture 
suffices in summer. Farm-raised beef 
calves are worth more as feeders than 
it costs to raise them. When large 
quantities of corn are fed, the speak- 
er declares the profits are cut down 
In the best Pennsylvania steer ra- 
tions, silage, all the steers would eat, 
and 214 pounds daily of cottonseed 
meal, gave the best profits with ma- 
ture steers, A little hay or stover in 
addition tends to lessen the shrinkage. 

Prof C. W. Burkett, in discussing 
the practical problems of cattle feed- 
ing, thought that the killing of poor 
dairy cows would help everybody. “In 
the past,” he said, “farmers have 
been feeding steers and milking cows, 
taking their wages out in manure. 
That method of paying farmers has 
ended forever.” The speaker believes 
that a few steers are possible for many 
farms, to use up wasted pasture grass 
and uncut meadows, ‘“‘Much perfect- 
ly good, young stock could on many 
farms be carried to'greater age, thus 
yielding more gross income and bet- 
ter food,” he declared. It is not an 
experiment—many New York and 
Pennsylvania farmers are doing this 
at this very time. It should become 
a general practice in every part of the 
east. In the aggregate hundreds of 
thousands of beef stock could in this 
way be made to meet the national 
emergency. 

{In discussing the control of hog 
cholera, Dr V. A. Moore of the state 


veterinary college, said that this dis- 
ease was spread in many ways. “But 
our reports show,” he said, “that 
flesh of hogs affected with cholera, 
whether the disease was developed to 
any extent or not, if fed to other hogs 
would produce cholera in_ these 
healthy hogs. The hogs infected may 
be later on sent to the market, and if 
the scraps find their way into the swill 
pails, and are fed to hogs, disease 
would occur. Feeding of garbage or 
swill in which hog flesh is put is full 
of danger unless the garbage is thor- 
oughly cooked or the hogs are im- 
munized. This method of spreading 
hog cholera, while it may not be ex- 
tensive, nevertheless does scatter hog 
cholera all over the country. “The 
trouble is,’ the speaker said, “you do 
not know what hogs are free from the 
disease and what ones have it in a 
tiny way when _ slaughtered. The 
scraps from infected pork invariably 
give the disease to other hogs if these 


scraps are dropped into the garbage 
pail and fed to hogs. 

“There are two methods of im- 
munizing,” Dr Moore said, “serum 


and what is known as the simultane- 
ous method, or the use of serum and 
virus together. Serum only, gives 
temporary protection for a few weeks 
or months. When hogs are shipped 
here and there and subfect to disease 
the simultaneous method is necessary. 
Furthermore, serum is good only for 
cholera and not for other diseases or 
troubles. Serum has been discredited 
occasionally when it was used for 
cholera when the disease has been 
something else. Dr Moore prefers the 
use of garbage to increase the supply 
of pork, but states that it is necessary 
to immunize the hogs. Even the home 
scraps on the farm may result in 
cholera. 

The production of better farm 
horses was outlined by Prof J. L. Ed- 
munds of the Illinois agricultural col- 
lege. Prof Edmunds stated that re- 
gardless of other forms of producing 
energy on the farm, the horse has had 
his place, is holding his place and will 
continue to do his work on_ soft 
ground or hard ground. The horse 
may not produce the greatest gross in 
the way of production, but he repro- 
duces himself at small cost, and he 
thus yields a good profit, unequaled 
in the long run by any other agency. 
Utility standard is the great ideal 
with draft horses; thus a premium of 
real merit is obtained; not the color, 
or hair, or any fancy points. Good 
feet, and a horse sound and thick on 
top is the ideal of a good No 1 draft 
horse. 

Small Breeder Important 


Prof Edmunds declared that this 
was the day also of the small breeder. 
A farmer on his own farm who has 
good mares, and breeds the mares to 
a good draft sire, is in the right way 
of profit in the sales of excess stock 
and in having for his own use the best 
kind of drafters possible to obtain. 
Using a certain sire because that sire 
is convenient is harming the farm 
draft stock. Soundness must not be 
overlooked: unsound dams and sires 
mean unsound offspring. Community 
breeding has done much, Mr Edmunds 
continued, and will do more for de- 
veloping draft horse industry as people 
understand what community co-opera- 
tion means. The practice gives better 
sires and a real type becomes estab- 
lished in a community and buyers are 
enticed from all directions to come 
into that neighborhood because they 
know they can secure not only quan- 
tity but quality. 

What the patriotic fund !s doing 
outlined by Mare Cole of Utica. 
the fund had been or- 
ganized, how it sought to develop 
farm production and how now it is 
seeking to develop switne and sheep in 


was 
He told how 


New York. As a result many brood 
sows have been turned into breeding 


channels that otherwise would have 
been slaughtered. The borrowing and 
loaning of money to farmers and to 
boys and girls for purchasing breed- 
ing stock is being well received, and 
many applications are in hand which 
the fund will assist. 

D. W. McLaury, the new chief of the 
bureau of animal industry of council 
of farms and markets, stated that 82 
years ago in New York there were 
6,335,000 sheep, and now we have 
less than one-half million. Some may 
say that the dairy cow has taken the 
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fast work, Case Silo Fillers cannot be equaled. 


All are built to withstand the severe strain put t 
a machine of this kind. 
large throat capacities, 


lengths. 
gerous breakage. 


hour. This affords a size for any silo. 
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pictures, will be sent free upen request. Don’t bu 


760 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 


Never Before Have 
Silo Fillers Been Built 


In sturdiness and construction, in ability to do good 


Case Silo Fillers all have 


A simple gear-shift permits cutting four different 
The boilerplate knife-wheel prevents dan- 


Case Silo Fillers are made in three sizes—the 12- 
inch, with a capacity of 8 to 12 tons per hour; the 
16-inch, with a capacity of 15 to 20 tons per hour, 
and the 20-inch, with a capacity of 20 to 30 tons per 


A complete description of Case Silo Fillers, with 


any Silo Filler until you have investigated the Case. 
J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
(Founded 1842) 
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‘hh the Manure Pile ? 


Yet that’s what you do when you over- 
look the ailing, skintight, unproductive 
cows. 

The less they digest, the more food goes 
straight to the manure pile. 

And all cows need a natural tonic to 
keep their insides tip-top. Those that are 
run down want to be brought back as 
quickly as possible. It is good business, 
and a paying investment to put a pinch of 


CARPENTER'S 








NUutriotone 


with your regular feeds. A well tried, pecs 







best and most 
economical stock tonie mown 


Our Free Trial Offer 
Tet ws prove this strong statement. Our offer 
has no strings attached. Write today. 
W. D. CARPENTER Co. 
30 Syracuse, N. Y. 
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place of sheep, but 82 years ago we 
had approximately 2,000,000 cattle, 
whereas today we have the same num- 
per. The cow, therefore, has not dis- 
placed the sheep. Mr McLaury said 
that, as a matter of experiment, he 
had placed two brood sows on each 
of 11 farms, and last year $5000 worth 


of hogs were sold. He pled, there- 
fore, for not only more sheep, but 
more hogs on New York farms. “I 
always feel mighty good when a 
punch of hogs leaves my farm, not 
pecause of the big check only, but 
there is a patriotic feeling that the 
fat from these hogs ts helping ‘to 


erease the skids from under the 
kaiser.” ” 7 : 

Mr McLaury said that in develop- 
ing the new department of animal hus- 


pandry in New York, he desired to 


work in close co-operation with 
preeders and live stock men, that 
this department might accomplish 


the greatest good to the live stock in- 
dustry. He closed his. splendid talk 
py stating that one-half million of 
dairy cows are boarders and that 
many sires in service are only scrubs, 
and that the sheep industry had al- 
most disappeared, and on thousands 
of farms there is not one hog. “We 
must work by uniting together to cor- 
rect these evils and to make the Em- 
pire state stand forth not only first in 
dairying but first in the best bred 
stock, and first in quality and char- 
acter of our flocks and herds of all 
other descriptions.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are the following: Harry B. 
Harpending of Dundee, president; El- 
wood A. Akin of Syracuse, vice-presi- 
dent: A. E. Brown of Syracuse, 
secretary: Wing R. Smith of Syra- 
cuse, treasurer. The directors selected 
Prof H. H. Wing of Ithaca, G. A. 


are: 
Smith of Geneva; Harry B. Winters 
of Albany: Harry S&. Gail of East 
Aurora. 


All in all this was one of the best 
meetings the state breeders’ associa- 
tion has ever held; unity, harmony, 
good will, and boosting live stock 
were the keynotes of all of the 
speakers. The work ahead for this 
splendid organization is to increase its 
membership and bring into its work 
the rank and file of all good breeders 
and live stock men. 


League Officials Surprised 
{From Page 9.] 

noyance and loss of valauble time. 
One of the New York city papers in 
an effort to print something sensa- 
tional came out with a story that the 
assistant district attorney, as a result 
of his gumshoe work, had discovered 
that the league officials had held a 
secret meeting shortly before October 
prices ‘were announced. This so-called 
secret meeting turned out to be mere- 
ly a meeting of the board of directors 
held at Syracuse, N Y. Outside of the 
fact that this meeting was not secret 
and was probably known to everyone 
else except the assistant attorney, it 
was quite a discovery. 

The authorities will do well to pro- 
ceed cautiously in this case as the 
patience of the dairymen has been 
sorely tried in the last few months. 


Sweenied Shoulder 


My seven-year-old horse has a 
Sweenied shoulder. A veterinarian 
treated the shoulder, but the horse 


g0es lame. I drive him a little every 
day, What are his chances of getting 
better and what treatment do yqu ad- 
vise?—[G. S. Mahoney, 

A light blister applied as often as 
Possible, without scarring the horse, 
and slow, light work would be all 
right. If the trouble is located in the 
Shoulder he would probably recover 
under such treatment. If the lame- 
hess continues I would advise you to 
have your veterinarian look at him 
again since he may develop lameness 


in some other part of the leg. It is 
very common to have a_ sweenied 
shoulder and lameness around the 
ankle or foot at the same time. 
serkshire Meeting—The annual 


meeting of the American Berkshire 
Congress will be held at Orlando, Fla, 
February 13-15. It comes at the 
Same time and place as the sub-trop- 
ical midwinter fair, : 





For some years up to 10 years ago 
We specialized in dairying, but lack 
a help and better prices paid for to- 
aa took us more and more into 

acco growing. Last year we grew 
— that yielded over $213 an acre. 

his year we are offered 26 cents a 
nage for our crop, but are holding 
thea cents. Several have sold at 
Min eH G. Shellabarger, 
“tm County, O. 











@ Why not let cows keep you? 


q 


What you want is results 


cows right. 








She was fed Unicorn Dairy Ration. 
any cow do her best. 


your cows Unicorn and make more money. 


using Unicorn with satisfaction. 


CHAPIN © CO,, 














WHY KEEP COWS? 


cow is insufficiently fed and working two-thirds time. 
The lost one-third would be nearly all profit. 


What makes a 10000 Ib. or 30000 lb. cow? Simply good 
feeding methods and the right feed. Our business is feeding 


Why did Jolie Topsy make 1032 lbs. fat? 


Practice beats theory. You can’t fail with 
Unicorn. Dairying is profitable with good cows. Feed 


@ Don’t save fifty cents and miss fifty dollars. 


Representative leaders of every dairy breed are now 
Every bag equally uniform. 
Send for Cow Testers’ Manual free and proofs. 


Dept.U., BOSTON 








The average 


not theory. 


Unicorn helps 












































A necessity for f af successful dairying 


ba Agee | 

jGUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 

PROTEIN 26% FAT 55 
RBOHYDRATES 502 FIBRE '0/ 








| CHAPING CO.” 
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THE GENUINE 
TUBULAR “A” 






SHARPLES scricitins 


Tremendous Price Reductions! 


| See 
The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
original Tubular ‘‘A’’ is now within your reach at a 
rice so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refuse. 
ion’t put off buying your Separator another day. The time to act is 
here, for our limited stock is going fast. 


BUY ON YOUR OWN _ TERMS I! } 
Order direct from this advertisement or write today 
for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus- 
trated catalog, easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the double guarantee 
and our big reduced price offers, Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us 
for this great public service. 


Sale Prices Save You Nearly Half! 


Shipments direct to you from eight centrally located distributing ware- 

houses in every section of the country. East—West—North—South. Prices 

are on board cars at various warehouses. This means big freight savings 

and quick deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your Old Separator. 

Order Ne. Sharples Size Lbs. perhour Regular Price Our Price 
0.2 




































GE—20 N 300 Ibs. $ 55.00 *% $32.75 
GE—30 No. 3 400 Ibs 65.00 ne 
GE—40 No. 4 500 Ibs 75.00 * 45.00 
GE-—60 No. 6 700 Ibs 90.00 * 52.50 
GE-—%9 N 10.00 * 70.00 


0.9 900 Ibs. 
* Special discount of 3%, if cash accompanies order. 
ADDRESS HR | RS FREE Sharp! ook 
DEPT. GE-31 HARRIS , BROTHE CO. Anny Res fa 
SRS eee SSeS 




























HEN JACK FROST has made grazing 
a thing of the past; when snow lies 
deep—that’s when you feel the need and 
economy of a Unadilla Silo, filled to the roof. 


WHETHER you raise milk or meat, 
cattle, hogs or sheep, Unadilla Silos 
provide a cheap, succulent, healthy milk and 
meat producing food. In bleak mid-winter 
when grain prices soar, but when prices you 
get are also highest—Unadilla Silos serve 
as real barn pastures. And it’s a Unadilla 











you want. Many thougand dairy and stock 
farmers have found it their best paying in- 
vestment. Learn why. Send for Catalog, 
special early-order discounts and Agency Offer. 


Unadilla Silo Co., Box B, Unadilla, N. ¥Y.. or Des Moines, Iowa 
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$125 Profit 
In Ten Days: 


C,H. MACKLEY 
* of Unadilla, 
New York, picked 
up a Vicious mare 
for $50 and after 10 
days handling by my 
method sold her for 
$175. S.L. Arrant bought 
a “mean one” for $35 and 
after a few hours’ training 
sold the horse for $135. 
Dell Nicholson a biting. kicking 
mare at $35 and by my methods made 
her worth $200. . L. Sapith eb = 
Boe heres: Beerert MeBlock broke in 
a pony for the owner, taught it a few 
tricks and got $40 for his few hours 
work. That is how my students are 
making big money. So can you. 
Master Any Horse 


I will teach you by mall my famous method 

of breaking colts ang training horses. I 
will teach you how to overcome every bad 
habit a horse can have. Iwill teach you how 
to read a horse’s disposition at a glance; how 
to make big money as an expert horseman, 


My free book will open 
FREE BOO your € Reveals val- 
uable horse ti sining secrets, lai 
.N 


for it 


s. 
= ainamy won- 
derful system. rite for this book today. Send 
a postal, NOW, before you forge 


. BEERY 
Dept. I61A -eeneeen Pleasant Hill,JOhio 











KELLY DUPLEX “uias* 
One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, 
cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
alfalfa, sheaf oats, or any 
kind of grain. Bagger has a 
double spout attached to 
either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding small grain and 
ear corn at the same time 
Made with double set 
of grinders or burrs. 
Have a grinding surface of 
just double that of most 
mills of equal size, there- 
fore, do twice as much work. Requires 25%, tess power. 
Especially adapted for gasoline engines. We make 7 sizes. 
Write for Free Catalog. 

DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 337, Springfield, Ohio 





















AFull Yield =") 
gomnths Whole Field’ 


there j is no idle soil aa as ala a Superior Grain Drill is used in the \ ih 
seeding. It doesn’t skip, clog or leave empty furrows. Distributes all — 
the grain evenly at the bottom of the drill furrow insuring uniform covering. 
A full, even stand results, and the full stand —_ thefullcrop. That’s why 


uperior 


have won their way into the favor of the farmers who prepare and plant 
their fields for the extra bushels—the all profit bushels. Made of the choicest 
materials. Special features: Double run positive force grain feeds—two 
feeds in one. Parallel disc bearings guaranteed for life of drill. Superior 





telescoping steel conductor tubes—non-breakable; no Made for sowing all 
arge and smal 


buckling, kinking, bending or collapsing. Superior pat- Fine io 4. ¢, 7 
ae terthizer 


ented oscillating drag-bars insure 50°% more clearance. 





Constructed for Use 
With Any Tractor 

Tt will pay you to use this 
Drill because its effective and : if 
economical sowing will bring ——— 
you greater profits in in- ij TY 
creased crops. Superior Drills | } my i 
are noted for lightness of P ; A 
draft, ease of operation and tog ; 
unusual strength. é. Ay ; WN 


Send for the —— Catalog 


Note the Warranty. The drill for your purpose is illustrated and described and is backed 
by our guaranty. Call upon your dealer and have him show you the special features of 
the Superior Drill—the Drill that has gained a world-wide reputation. 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc. Springfield, Ohio 















Must Feed the World 


Increased production of food 
crops, necessary to win the 
war, can be had in two ways— 
planting more or feeding the 
plant more. The labor shortage 
makes fertilizing for heavier 
yields per acre the logical 
course. Where maximum re- 
sults are so desirable, the im- 
portance of quality in fertilizer 
is greater than ever. 35 years 
of success attests the merits of 
the Ate brands. A trial 
will give youanew idea of what 
fertilizers will do. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
(2) Northern Division 
TIMORE, MD. TOLEDO, 


; WHE» - 
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2 Alleviating Farm Labor Shortage 
TMM nth inl 


Mobilizing Hand Labor 


A well-defined effort has been 
launched at Washington looking 
toward better distribution of farm 


help for the crop season of 1918. The 
United States employment service has 
been formed, having in view a solu- 
tion of labor shortage problems. It is 
to co-operate with the department of 
labor, also with co-operating labor 
organizations. In a way it is mobili- 
zation of large numbers of workers 
for agriculture, ship building and war 
contract plants. Tremendous expan- 
sion of the sevice is in progress in 
preparation for recruiting men neces- 
sary to carry on the economic work 
in support of the war. Among other 
things it is expected to speedily place 
400,000 mechanics in ship building 
plants, 

The national director of the em- 
ployment service is John B. Densmore 
of Montana, who has been solicitor 
for the department of labor. He will 
have as his assistants Robert Watson 
of Massachusetts and Charles F. Clay- 
ton of Maryland. Organization plans 
are described in an official statement. 
These include the following: 

The federal employment service will 
cover the entire continent with a net- 
work of inter-related labor exchanges. 
These will recruit and transfer work- 
ers from one section to another as 
seems necessary, Supplementing this 
labor distribution the expanded fed- 
eral service seeks to create a vast res- 
ervoir Of labor by means of its two 
auxiliary bodies, the United States 
public service reserve and the United 
States boys’ working reserve. Execu-~ 
tive committees of many large inter- 
national unions are co-operating in 
the enrollment of their members and 


their voluntary acceptance of war 
jobs. Details have not yet been an- 
nounced. 


Notable Developments 


Boys who will go from cities to 
farms for a season’s emergency are 
patriots and they will be serving 
their country in an important way. 
Every such boy will be, in a very real 
sense, a soldier of the Commissary 
under his country’s flag. But I sus- 
pect that the beneficial results of this 
thing will extend beyond the war. 
Many of the boys who go to the farms 
for a season, I believe, will realize, 
before they are done with it, the su- 
perior possibilities for both pleasure 
and profit in the country and, instead 
of returning to work in subordinate 
positions in the city, will ultimately 
become successful farmers on their 
own account.—[Carl Vrooman, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture. 


Hand labor on sugar beet contracts 
on the basis of $24 an acre is recom- 
mended in a circular letter issued re- 
cently by the great western sugar 
company. Last year $20 to $22 a 
acre was paid. 


Labor Shortage a Menace 


ERNEST N. AMES, ONEIDA COUNTY, N ¥ 


The hired help problem is_ so 
acute that farmers are getting tired 
of the business, many stating that they 
will plant less acreage of foodst.ffs 
next year, or no more than can be 
eared for conveniently. What farm 
hands there are, want to be through 
work and dairy chores by 6 o'clock 
p m, no matter what the weather is 
or how much the crops are needing 
care. Practical men have stated that 
the 10-hour-day system applied to 
farming would starve the world in 
less than a year, either by a shortage 
of crops or by the exorbitant prices 
which farmers must have if they are 
to continue to do business. 

We have learned how Germany has 
been brutalized by the large quanti- 
ties of beer consumed. This is a 
powerful argument for a dry nation, 
which would mean a greater eflicien- 
cy of labor and the saving of food- 
stuffs. Our influential business men 
with all the rest of us, must arrange 
these matters on a practical working 





basis within the next few months or 
disaster may overtake us. It seems 
as though the carpenters throughout 
the country might be drafted to help 
build the ships which are so sorely 
needed. We must take serious prac. 
tical measures to whip a brutal 
enemy. 


Making Loafers Work 


W. P. DOYLE, ONEIDA COUNTY, N y 

There is a movement on foot in 
Oneida county to enact legislation 
that will make the loafers of the state 
-work. In every city, village and even 
rural districts are men who live on 
relatives, political crumbs, or by their 
wits or crime, anything but productive 
labor. A number of the large farm- 
ers here have said they are either 
going to abandon their farms or con- 
fine themselves to just such crops as 
they need for their own use and let 
the land go to hay, 

The plan now under way is to pre- 
sent to the legislature this winter a 
bill to conscript men to work as our 
national army is being conscripted to 
fight. They could be drafted to work 
and trained in the rudiments of farm 
labor so that next spring they can be 
put to work, and have some knowl- 
edge of it. 

In Maryland and West Virginia laws 
along this line are in effect, and a less 
drastic law has been passed by Wis- 
consin which makes it possible to re- 
lease road crews for such work upon 
farms as harvesting, threshing and 
planting. As we draft men to fight we 
should draft men to work to raise the 
food these soldiers need. 


= War and Agriculture 


Vx 
Binder Twine Under Control 


It has been officially announced that 
the food administration will control 
the binder twine industry until] fur- 
ther notice. This includes not only 
the manufacture in the United States 
but the distribution of the entire sisal 
supply of Yucatan coming into this 
country. Grain growers in recent sea- 
sons have been obliged to pay stiff 
advance over a normal for binder 
twine. The matter has been in the 
federal courts off and on for months, 
and the condition fully reported at the 
time in American Agriculturist. No 
price has been made public by the 
administration showing what binder 
twine will command next season, but 
Officials are evidently looking toward 
smaller cost to farmers. 

In fact, while it is impossible to as- 
sure farmers low priced binder twine 
in 1918, the food administration ‘“de- 
clares that profiteering will not be 
permitted.” Under agreements signed 
by all the binder twine concerns in 
the United States actual prices will be 
based on cost of material plus cost of 
manufacture and only a reasonable 
profit. Henry Wolfer has been se- 
lected to administer binder twine con- 
trol. Mr Wolfer, serving for many 
years as warden in Minnesota stuie 
prison, established a highly successful 
binder twine plant in that institution. 





The food shortage in England, 
France and Italy has become the sub- 
ject of keenest anxiety on the part of 


the allies. In France a further re 
duction of 20% in the bread ration 
will soon become imperative accord- 
ing to French officials; pastry now 
under ban. Denmark proposes 2 re 
duction of wheat rations. The United 


States is to ship another vast quantity 
of wheat, 





The price of refined sugar estab- 
lished by the food administration ha‘ 
been cut from a level of $8.15 per 4 
pounds to $7.45. This is based on the 
new selling price for Cuban raw suger 
of $4.60 at Cuban loading points. The 
serious scarcity of sugar in the east 
continued well into January althougg 
now somewhat less acute. 
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Till Your Orchard 


as thoroughly as you culti- 
vate your cornfield. Inten- 
sive tillage conserves the 
moisture and sets plant food 
free. For more and better 
fruit, use an 


“Acme” 
Orchard Harrow 


Works right underthe branches. 
The sharp-ground coulters work 
the soil easily, cutting out weeds 
and leaving a loose dust mulch 


| 
» 
atthetop. Extension and reg- 





ular styles—1 horse to 4 horse 

sizes—3 ft. to 17/2 ft. wide. 

Crips That Pay,” 
‘ay, 

bigger orchard 





to 
. 


oe W: t 
Foote red 
ts. Send 






Duane H. Nash Inc. 
#120 Elm St., Millington, 








Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can ith I 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 
solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed, 


Means $6 to $60 extra profit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its place 
and only one. Saves 1 to2 

cr 


e m 

| line of potato 
pecieer. e 

for booklet today 





Potato 
Planter 


Saves Time and Labor—Increases Yield 
Pays for itself many times over. One man and team 
seed any distance or depth, drops 


t = ee as life, aes few 
repairs. 3 sizes for 1 or 2 rows, tect inst 
uncertain labor and season. sateen: 


eer" Ops 1 aie 
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Utica, N.Y. 


WITTE Kero-0il 
ENGINES 


Immediate Shipmer , 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 22 H-P.—Direct 
from the Largest Exclusive ine Factory 
in the world, selling by mail. but 
engines. Quick Gervice— ON ing—90 Day 
Trial, 5-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-half less 
using kerosene. Write for new book (copy- 
righted) “How To Jud: ” iprinted in colors 
one fully illustrated, showing how I can save 


Write for Catalog 









































7 erauirren with 


essup force 
feed — positive 
and accurate. Light- 
— est draft — seed box 
placed to rear of 
axle, relieves the 


re necks. Driven by both wheels— 
a 


o side draft. Draw bars of angle steel— 
will not bend or 
twist. Crown Drills 


dive long service. 
Send for catalog today 


CROWN MFG. CO. 




























15 Wayne Street 
PHELPS, WN, Y. 























Is the Spreader You Should Buy. 


“It’s the only spreader I would give room on my farm,"’ 
recently wrote one of our customers. ‘There isn’t another 
spreader like it.”” Every feature is patented or patents 
Dending covering them. Write to the 

Guarantee Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. E2, Baltimore, Maryland, the largest exclusive 


lime and fertilizer manofacturers in the world, 
Write for their spreader catalog. IT’S FREE. 





Among the Farmers 
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* More Plain Talk 
J. Z SAGES, ONTARIO COUNTY, NY 


IT have read with much interest your 
comment on the personnel of the 
council of the new department of farm 
markets which was foisted upon the 
farmers of New York state. The agri- 
cultural interests were promised rep- 
resentation and assured that this new 
department would be placed in their 
hands and would be presided over by 
men who from education and training 
were specialists in agricultural affairs. 
The personnel of the new council is 
just the opposite of this. While at- 
tending the meeting of the state dairy- 
men’s association at Syracuse, N Y, in 
December last, I had an opportunity 
to listen to an address by one of the 
members of the council. This mem- 
ber told the dairymen that he had 
been inthis state but a few years and 
that he did not make pretense of be- 
ing a large farmer, but that he kept 
one cow and when the cow did not 
produce enough milk to make butter 
they used nut margarine. 

The point which aroused consider- 
able discussion among the dairymen 
after the meeting was that this speak- 
er used nut margaine, the use of 
which is harmful to the dairy indus- 
try which he, with the other members 
of the council, propose to put on a 
business basis. If the entire council 
can regulate other branches of farm- 
ing by boycotting the products their 
endeavors will result as disastrously 
for us as we have anticipated. It is 
an insult to the intelligence of those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits to be 
ignored in all matters pertaining to 
such things. It appears that we are 
being exploited by a political hin- 
drance. 


School Law Again 
MAGDALENE MERRITT, ALBANY CO, N ¥ 


On the opening of the legislature, 
Senator George I’. Thompson indorsed 
a bill to repeal the new school law, 
and speaker Sweet of the assembly 
spoke of an amendment to the physi- 
eal training law, both of which should 
be indorsed by farmers and done so 
at once. It is without as shadow of 
doubt done to save the farmer’s vote 
for the present administration. 

Gov Whitman also comes out with 
a reference to an amendment to the 
school law to reduce taxes. We don’t 
want an amendment. We want the 
thing chucked out for good and all. 
We need other reforms in the school 
system, but the thing now. is to follow 
up whatever advantage offers by every 
farmer writing to the governor, Sena- 
tor Thompson and Speaker Sweet de- 
manding a repeal of this obnoxious 
school law. 

We should have an amendment to 
the Walsh-Slater law system, cutting 
out physical training for farm chil- 
dren. The law as it is written is sense- 
less in the first place, and now takes 
almost an. hour from school _ that 
should be devoted to needed lessons. 
Farm children get enough exercise. 
We built a new schoolhouse in our 
district a few years ago, according to 
plans sent out by the educational de- 
partment. It is an awful affair. We 
can’t keep it warm. An old, con- 
demned building was much better 
than the new one. Every farmer in 
my town will back Federation! 


Demand Repeal School Law 

The taxpayers of Hopewell, N Y, 
recently passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas, that part of the educa- 
tional law providing for town boards 
of education was passed, not only 
without our consent, but against our 
protests and objections and against 
the protests and objections of the sub- 
ordinate granges and the Pomona 
granges of this part of the state, and, 
Whereas, the said law takes the 
management of school affairs in the 
common school district out of the 
hands and control of the taxpayers 
thereof, and places it in the hands of 
2 board, the members of which may 
live at-a distance from the_ school 
district and have no interest therein, 
but having interests antagonistic 
thereto, and places the indebtedness 
incurred by certain districts at least 
partly upon other districts who have 
had no voice whatever in the creation 
of said indebtedness, making taxation 
without representation, without their 


consent and under their objections, 
and, 
Whereas, the said law places 


authority in the hands of said board 
to eliminate certain schools through- 





out the town, and perhaps all of them, 





and to require parents to send their 
children from distant parts of the 
town to certain schoolhouses, or to 
schools conducted in other towns out- 
side of the town of which they are 
residents, compelling the said  chil- 
dren, either to lose the benefit of the 
public school education or to undergo 
severe hardships in getting to and 
from the schoolhouse, and, 

Whereas, this law has been enacted 
without our consent and against the 
protests of the people. 


Now, therefore, Be it resolved, that 


we, the taxpayers of the town ofr 
Hopewell, N Y, hereby protest against 
the continuance of the said law, and 
ask our representatives in assembly 
and senate to use all of their influence 
for the repeal of said law, and for the 
passage of a law that will place the 
control of the rural school in the 
hands of the taxpayers of the dis- 
tricts respectively, as existing pre- 
viously to this present law. 


Seed Survey Conducted 


At the conference of farm bureau 
managers held in Ithaca the serious- 
ness of the seed situation was em- 
phasized and it was recommended 
that each farm bureau appoint a seed 
committee to work with the manager 
in encouraging the growing of better 
seed as well as assisting in caring for 
the seed situation in the county. 

As a result of this recommendation 
many of the farm bureaus are sending 


circular letters to their members cov-. 


ering this situation and requesting 
each meinber to state the amount of 
the various seeds he has for sale, and 
the amount he will need for next year. 
These questionnaires when filled in and 
returned to the farm bureau office will 
supply valuable information as to the 
seed situation, and also help farmers 
in locating their needed seed supply 
and disposing of their surplus. 


Western New York Gleanings 

A, H, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y 

Apple evaporators of western New 
York have closed for the’ season, 
there being but isolated instances of 
plants still running. The season has 
been a rather poor one for all con- 
cerned, and cost of production has 


been unequaled in the history of the 


industry. This high cost is accounted 
for by the high prices of fuel, labor 
and material, which are three times 
as high as in preceding years. 
During the past season the average 
cost of production per bushel of fresh 


Instant 
Postum 


“snap” to its 


Try a cup and 


notice the charming 
flavor and substan- 
tial character of this 


table beverage. 


— << Ce ee ee a) ee. 


Postum is a true 
“man’s” drink, and 
‘women and children 
delight in it, 


**There’s a Reason’”’ 


for POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere! 













for selling 16 Bluine at 10 cents 
each. hn every way. When 


sold return our $1.50, and we rife. 
BLUINE MFG. CO@., 318 Mill St., Concord Junct., Mas 

















out packing. 
all farm machinery. 











Direct drive. 


an acre an hour, 








water, running the baler, filling the silo. 
the farm every day in the year. 


12 h.p. at the draw-bar, 25 h.p. at the pulley. Center draft. 
Turns in a six foot radius. N 
Self-steering in thefurrow. Easy to manage. Easily plows 


4 miles per hour. Burns gasoline, kerosene or distillate. 


“‘Doing the Impossible’’ gives the 
proofs. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO, 








Do Your Plowing Whenever You Want to 


ON’T delay plowing because your ground is too hard for horses to 
break or too soft to support 


their weight. 


The Huber Light Four gets the plowing done when you want it. 
Powerful enough to pull three 14” bottoms over any field. Light enough 
to work on fields impassable to horses. Works on plowed ground with- 


Besides doing the work of four three-horse teams, it operates 


Gives power for threshing, pumping 
Pays its way on 


‘ever runs hot. 


Adjusts itself to any field. Speed 214 to 


Send for it today. 
"423 Center St. © Marion, Ohio 
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u's Nation's Capital 


he little matter o 
Washington, the home of the yoy ye 43 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
Pathfinder’s | ‘“° Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 

Im. | World and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 25th year, This pe~ 

per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 

want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the leastexpense 
| of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 


in stamps or coin will bring you e¢ Pathfinder 





which is sincere, reliable, ining, whol the P: 1 ; 
briefly—here itis. Send 2Se¢ to show that you might like sucha The pet we will send the Pathfinder on probation 2 


clearly, fairly, 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestia acw fricads, The 


deris yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts ——. 
+ Box 46 ,» Washington, 0.C. 


GALVANIZED! 


DOUBLE 
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Quotes rock-bottom money- 
saving prices. Direct front 


Factory all freight prepaid 
on famous Brown Double 
Galvanized Fence—backed 
by nearly 35 years reputa- 
tion for highest quality. 
Free book tells how Brown 


Fence is made of heavy | 
DOUBLE GALVANIZED {!: 
WIRE and why it out-lasts othe 
two to five times. 


Direct From Factory 
+ 13¢ per Rod up Freight Prepaid 
150 styles of fence for every purpose. 
Test free sample and you'll see 
why a half million other farmers 
have bought over 125 million rods. 
GATES AND STEEL POSTS 
This free book also shows complete 
line of Farm Gates, Self-Raising 
Gates, Lawn Fence, Lawn Gates, 
§ Barb Wire, Steel Post. 
WRITE POSTAL NOW! 
Sce how much money my freight prepaid 
Belg Writ tae fee YOUR no’ and 
NEW! 


Gre sample of Brown Fence 
Ses eee ire to test, FREE. 

Beck Fenc THE BROWN FENCE & 
WIRE CO, 


» Dept. 451 
Cleveland «+ + Ohio 


The finest and_ most complete line 


Y Lawn Fence 
tin the Count at Factory i 





This mechanism whirls 
the flat-teoth 
spiral enclosed cylinder. 


“EMP-CLIMA 
ae reer A 








Ss; acts all kinds of barn manure, fert 
evenly, quickly; with least draft. Simple 
say-operating, 2-horse spreader; equipper 
self-sharpening graded 

. 
Flat Tooth—Enclosed Cylinder 
Indestructible; teeth are bolted to bars. Shreds 


in wide uniform strips. Does not clog or bunch 
manure 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Dealers: Good Proposition—Write NOW 


N.J.Kemp Co.,42 SwanSt., Batavia, N.Y. 











Send me your name 
and address and I will send you my latest 


Buggy Catalog showing over 
ditte 


rent styles of my famous 
iIt Hickory buggies. Buy your 
ies direct from my factory and 


Save $25 to $40 
jate delivery Now. 


1 can make immed! 
arantee 
road test. 


150 
s 















, BULL- 


WOT 3 hate wel ne) HORSE-HIGH 
STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 


aS. the Factory! 


s ) wan Made of Open Hearth wire 
ar I irect heavily galvanized—a strong 
< " a durable, long-lasting, rust-re-| 


on i sisting fence. Sold direct tothe 
. Farmer at wire mill prices. 
. Here'sa few of our big values 
26-inch Hog Fence - 21 Ke a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 31\¢ a rod 
48-inch Poultry Fence -34c a rod 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
Catalog of fence values shows 100 styles 
‘arm, ae and Lawn Fence at 
t's free. Write today. 


Our bi 
and heights of 
reduced meney-gaving prices. 


KITSELMAN GROS. Box 203 Muncie, Ind. 

















fruit was 40 cents, while in previous 
years the cost was from 15 to 18 cents. 
Consequently operators feel they are 


unable to offer their stock for less 
than 14% cents per pound. At the 
present time the finished fruit is 


quoted at 13 to 13% cents, a decline of 
2% to 4 cents since the middle of No- 
vember. Dealers attribute the slump 
to the sugar situation. They say that 
with continued scarcity of sugar peo- 
ple have cut down the consumption 
of pastry and desserts, and accord- 
ingly evaporators have been hit. 

The western New York evaporators’ 
association has for two seasons worked 
for improvement in quality of dried 
products. This campaign will be con- 


tinued. It is held by the association 
that it is bettering the conditions of 
the individual operator when it im- 


proves the quality of the fruit with a 
lowered moisture content. Members 
claim that seven pounds of dried fruit 
are equal to 50 pounds of green fruit, 
and is more economical for making 
pies than is the canned apple. 

The drier men have not had all the 
embarassment, for dealers have had 
their troubles also. When the federal 
food administration ruled that 60,000 
pounds should make up the standard 
carload shipment, this minimum gave 
immediate trouble to dealers, as they 
already had numerous contract for the 
usual carload of 30,000 pounds. This 
is as heavy a consignment as many 
buyers will entertain at once. Finally, 
a committee of dealers, consisting of 
Ww. T. Gaylord and F. W. E. Martin of 
Sodus, A. H. Bown, O. J. Delmarle and 
r. Finucane of Rochester, appeared 
before the commission at Washington 
and obtained the restoration of the 
rule as pertaining to evaporated ap- 
ples, allowing car shipments of 30,000 
pounds, 


NEW YORK 


Cellars Freeze—The thermometer 
reached 40 degrees below zero in Ful- 
ton Co and drove the frost into cellars 
and froze potatoes. Ice houses are be- 
ing filled and many farmers are cut- 
ting wood. Owing to the coal scarcity 
wood is in great demand. Farmers 
ure butchering their beef cattle and 
selling it at 12 to 14c p Ib by the quar- 
ter. Fresh eggs bring 60 to 65c p doz. 


Sugar and Fuel Scarce—Genesee 
Co experienced very cold weather re- 
cently. In many cellars where pota- 
toes were stored frost has entered and 
it is feared great damage has been 
done. Fuel is very scarce and many 
families are unable to keep their 
houses comfortable. Only 1 Ib of sugar 
is allowed each family per week. But- 
ter brings “ec p Ib, eggs 60c p doz, 
beans SS p bu, potatoes $1.30, wheat 
$2.10, oats 90c, stove wood $5 p cord. 

Corn Soft in Cayuga—Corn was a 
very poor crop on account of excessive 
rain during spring and summer, and 
cold weather in September. There is 
considerable soft corn, which makes 
it impossible to fatten hogs. Eggs 
bring 55e p doz, butter 5Ge p lb, milk 
85.16 p 100 Ibs. 

Cord Wood in Demand—tThe cold- 
est weather ever known in Sullivan 
Co, froze up all brooks and formed 
a splendid ice crop. Much cord wood 





is being cut for acid factories. Sugar 
is very searce and farmers are com- 
plaining of high prices of feed. But- 


ter brings 45c p lb, eggs 55c p doz, 
potatoes $1 p bu. 

Seed High in Ontario—Cabbage seed 
is very high here, bringing $10 p Ib. 
Wheat brings $2.05 bu, oats 7O0c, 
barley $1.55, butter 50c p Ib, eggs 50c 
p doz. Domestic cabbage 2c p_ Ib, 
Danish cabbage $40 p ton, dressed 
pork 22c p lb. 

Threshing in Steubén — On account 
of the early winter many acres of 
beans were ruined and many potatoes 
frozen in the ground. Early in Janu- 


ary threshng was still going on. Feed 
of all kinds is searce. Farm tractors 
are coming into use for threshing 


power. The practice of skinning and 
dressing hogs for the hide is becom- 
ing quite general, and this does away 
with a disagreeable joo. Farmers are 
discouraged by the scarcity of help. 
Busy Cutting Wood—wWe have had 
very cold weather in Schuyler Co, but 
the roads are very good for this time 
of the year. Folks are filling their 
ice houses with fine quality of ice. [It 
keeps the farmers busy getting in 
wood this kind of weather. Potatoes 
are not moving very fast and bring 
$1 p bu, live veals 18c p Ib, putter 40c, 
eges 56c p doz. Peter Wilson sold his 
farm of 120 acres recently to Howard 
Havens, whom we wish success, 


Tioga Co—Due to the extremely 
cold weather many potatoes and vege- 
tables in storage were frozen. Fuel 
was scarce but was divided up to 
prevent suffering. Oil was not to be 
had part of the time in some villages. 
Hundreds of gallons were used to heat 
cellars, and yet many froze solid. Had 
there been a wind when the cold was 
most severe all would have perished. 
Ice houses have been filled with fine 
ice from 12 to 24inches thick, and 
clear as a crystal.—[A. A. Drew. 
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Armour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices: CHICAGO 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Baltimore, Md, 


Mca 


Greensboro, N. C, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Orleans, La. 





Wilmington, N. C. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Houston, Texas, 




















Food to Feed the World 


must come from you, Mr. Farmer! In 
spite of wonderful crops this year there 
isnot enough. Your next harvest must 
yield more. You don't need toincrease 









your acreage—use 


sora 





MESTON 


and make every acre of land produce to the limit. 
This lime is in purest form, ground to a fineness which pro- 





° 500 Milton Ave. 


oo a 8 ¥. 
| ; SAY petite 
ar 

1 






THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Kt 











duces ipmediot ; easy to handle, will not burn, andis 
easonable in price. 
, ‘ The Booklet gives facts about 
lime and to use it. Sent Free. 





* RETR esee  teey 


SENAY 
LIMESTONE 











“Pulverized M 
Limestone for 34* 
per Ton” 





: %% = Re 4 : 
The Best Way to Double Crops 

We havethe right machine for you, at the right 
price, to make you big profits grinding limestone 
to enrich your land and double crops. 

At Walton, Ky.,lives Chas. L. Griffith, a banker 
and farmer, actively interested in the Richmond 
Alfalfa Club, which owns a Jeffrey. Mr. Griffith 
says: “I pulverized 150 tons jn 7% days, at an 
expense of about 34cents perfon.” We receive 
many such reports from owners of 


Ghe Jeffrey LIMEPULYER 


Write—Big Book FREE 


Get our Big 36-Page, Color Illustrated Catalog and 
Special Proposition—Cash or Easy Terms—on how to 
turn your lime rock into dollars. Be sure to give h. p. 
of your engine. No experience necessary. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
@09 North Fourth Street Columbus, Ohio 
Live Dealer Agents Write 











> TRON AGE 


GARDEN TOOLS 
Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How canI have a 
least expense? 
have plenty of fresh vegetables for 
the home table with least labor? 


IRON AGE cornet, 






en wi 
ow can the wife 





solves the garden labor problem. 
Takes the place of many tools— 

stored in small space. Sows, cov- 
ers, cultivates, weeds, ridges, 
etc. better than old-time tools, 
n, boy or girl can 








A woma' 
push it and doa day's hand- 
work in 60 
minutes, 30 
combina- 
tions, 34.50 
to .00, 

















As low a3 





Backs this saw. It is the best and cheapest saw made. 






is easy te. 
Only $13.15saw made to 
which ripping table can 
be added. Guaranteed 
lyear. Money refunded 

* if not  enatisfactory. 

_s Send for catalog. 


\ Hertzler & Zook Co. 
6 , Belle ‘a. 




















OHIO 
Farmers’ Week Just Ahead 


The sixth annual farmers’ week will 
be held at the Ohio state university. 
Columbus, January 28 to February 1. 
Among the topics will be farm labor, 
power machinery, milk production, 
efficiency of feeds, and prices of milk. 
G. C. Creelman, president Ontario 

agricultural college, will discuss war 
food problems which have been de- 
veloped in Canada as a result of the 
war, and will tell how the farmers of 
Ohio may best help in meeting the 
situation. A heart-to-heart talk to 
the fathers and mothers in attendance 
will be given by Maj-Gen Glenn in 
command at Camp Sherman, Chilli- 
cothe, and in whose care many of the 
farmers’ sons of Ohio have been 
placed. 

Each day during the noon hour 
agricultural educational pictures will 
be shown, and on Tuesday evening a 
play will be presented by the univer- 
sity grange. Each afternoon ‘at 4 
o'clock stereopticon lectures on the 
world’s agriculture, by Dean Alfred 
Vivian, will be repeated as in former 
years. Lectures on soils will be given 
by J. G. Lipman, director of the New 
Jersey station, and C. E. Thorne of 
the Ohio station. In the crops, the 
seed corn situation, the handling of 
soft corn, and seed improvement will 
be given special consideration. 

The Ohio corn show is expected to 
be one of the largest shows ever held 
at farmers’ week. 

The Ohio state horticultural societv 
will meet on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Among the speakers will be U. P. 
Hedrick, chief in horticulture at the 
ye York station at Geneva, and 

Shaw, secretary of the board of 
poh Fo of Ohio. The state vege- 
table growers’ association will meet 
from Wednesday to Friday. 

Each day from 11 until 1 o'clock. 
except Friday, a boys’ live stock judg- 
ing contest will be held. The Ohio 
rural life association will be held from 
Wednesday to Friday. The Ohio state 
dairymen’s association will be held on 
Thursday and Friday. No exhibit will 
be staged this year. R. D. Cooper of 
New York, president of the New York 
lairymen’s league, will be a speaker. 
The Ohio state forestry association 
and the Ohio beekeepers’ association 
will meet on Wednesday, 


New County Agent—Licking Co has 
had an unbroken winter since Dec 58, 
live stock are doing well, but con- 
sume a lot of feed. L. L. Mowls, the 
new county agent, has begun his work 
under the auspices of the Newark 
chamber of commerce. Bran and 
middlings have taken a drop to $32 to 
$40 p ton, other dairy feeds $55 to 
300, new corn $1.35 p bu, old corn 

20, hay $20 to $25 p ton. 

"Baap Keeping Warm—Farmers in 
Fairfield Co are kept busy cutting fuel 
to keep their shins warm these long, 
frosty nights. W heat was well pro- 
tected during the cold weather and 
there is a good stand, although plants 
have not made a large growth. There 
is much soft corn, due to early frost. 


NEW JERSEY 

Buying Fertilizer—Farm work in 
Monmouth Co has been slow on ac- 
count of lack of help. Many ice 
houses are being filled with 8-inch ice. 
Most of the farmers are laying in their 
next year’s fertilizer at $50 p_ ton. 
There have been a number of sales 
recently, cows bringing $100 to $175 
p head. 


Potatoes Frozen—On account of the 
cold weather in Sussex Co farmers are 
having trouble to get water for their 
dairy cows. Wells and cisterns are 
nearly dry. Nearly every farmer re- 
ports losses from frozen potatoes. 
Eggs bring 60c p doz, fat hogs are 
very scarce as very few farmers raised 
any hogs. They usually buy winter 
meat instead of raising it. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Briefs 
OLIVER D. SIIOCK 

It is claimed that Lebanon and York 
counties are producing the best Leam- 
ing corn in the state. The farms be- 
longing to the I. S. Long estate in 
Lebanon county were among the lead- 
ers in corn improvement. Perry 
county fruit growers hold regular 
meetings for the interchange of expe- 
riences. Expert knowledge is dissem- 
inated and valuable prizes awarded 
for the best exhibits. 

Pennsylvania farmers who have 
facilities for storing ice are acquiring 
a large supply of the best crop gath- 
ered for years. The ice this season’ is 
of extraordinary thickness and unusual 
quality, 








Institutes Popular—Old men of Jef- 
ferson Co say that this has been the 
coldest Dec in their remembrance. 
The weather is hard on grain fields 
that are bare. Farmers’ institutes 


are the go at present and are improv- 
ing the farming of the county. 


Most 


interest is taken in dairying and pure- 
bred stock is selling well. Wheat 
brings $2.10 p bu, oats $1, corn $1, 
buckwheat $3.10 p 100 lbs, hay $22 p 
ton, butter 43c p lb, eggs 43c p doz. 

Hens Not Laying—Tioga Co had 
the coldest weather ever known in 
Dec. The snow is now worn off the 
roads and the wheeling is fine. Many 
are selling off hens as they are not 
laying as well as usual, owing to the 
cold. Pigs are scarce and worth $5 
each when four weeks old. Dressed 
hogs bring 22c p Ib. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Farm Briefs 
W. N. B. 

Inquiry among orchardists of the 
eastern panhandle disclosed the belief 
that recent below-zero weather has 
not injured the peach buds. Consid- 
erable fear had been manifested be- 
cause the peach buds at this time of 
the year are often far enough ad- 
vanced to be subject to injury from 
cold. The buds this year, however, 
are not advanced as far as usual, 

In some parts of the state the farm- 
ers’ clubs are planning to grow com- 
munity crops. It is planned that a 
large number of farmers will select a 
crop to grow on a commercial scale, 


Corn All Shucked—December has 
been a record-breaker for cold in 
Prince William Co. Prices are going 
skyward on everything the consumer 
uses. Corn is all shucked, but is slow 
to dry in the crib and some has been 
damaged. Live stock are doing well 
and feeds plentiful except for grain. 








Income Tax and the Farmers 
{From Page 4.] 


ness. This includes wages for hired help (but 
not for himself or minor member of his fam- 


“normal” tax, but not in the case of “sur- 
hereinafter mentioned. 


taxes” 
= each child under 18 years of age, or 
who incapable of self-support Sesnese 
= mentally or  peoenelly defective, an exemption 
The A A deductions and exemptions are 
allowed in the case of the old law and the new 
law. In addition to the said deductions = 
exemptions allowed under both the old and the 
new laws there are the following exemptions 
for married and unmarried persons which are 
different under the provisions of the old law 
than under those of the new one: 5 
1—Under the old law a married person is 
entitled to an exemption of $4000. The exemp- 
tion of an unmarried person is $3000. 
2—Under the new law a married person is 
entitled to an exemption of $2000. The ex- 


15 


comes in excess of $20,000 under the 
old law and upon taxable incomes in 
excess of $ under the new law. 
The following illustration shows what 
the taxes would be on a married man 


without children having a “net in- 
come” of 

Act of Act of Total 

Sept 8, 1916 Oct 3, 1917 both 

Normal tax acts 

2% (exemption $4000)....None None 

2% (exemption $2000).... $30 $30 

Total ..cccccescceseess NON $30 $30 

The following illustration shows 


what the taxes would be on a mar- 
ried man without one having a 














emption of an unmarried person is $1000. “net income” of $75 

Taxes Act of Act of Total 
Under both the old and the new N Sept 8, 1916 Oct 3, 1917 both 
: 4 Normal tax acts 

laws, there are two kinds of taxes, ~ 
re 2% (exemption £008) «+40 $70 $ 70 
namely, normal” and “surtaxes.’’ 3% (exemption $2000)... $110 110 
The normal tax is 2% both in the case Surtax ; 
of the old and the new laws. Sur- }% om excess of $5000... 3 3 
taxes are imposed upon taxable in- Total ....... Siniatesiiioent. = ae $135 $205 

MISCELLANEOUS 

’ *e _-- 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising || ceaxy rvnnmrs—atena them yourseit with 
Treado, a prepared rubber. Requires no experience, 
Six Cents a Word cement, heat or patches. 35¢c a can. TREADO MFG 
cS. Vy Dwight Street, Springfield, Mass, Agents 
wauted. b 

Read by 625,000° People Weekly 
N’S COLLARS, 85c per dozen. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address cn, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


mt must be received Friday to guaran- 
insertion in, issue of . ryt gl A: 
ALE” “TO 


Advertisements of “FARMS F 
RENT” will be accepted at te above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKPT. 

NO aA FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will allowed under this head, thus 
making 4 a adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











ily), hay, stock or anything else purch 
for resale, or taxes paid during the year 
except for local benefits and federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes. By the term 
“local benefits’’ is meant assessment for roads, 
betterments, etc. Personal and family living 
expenses cannot be deducted. Interest paid on 
personal indebtedness including interest on 
mortgages, may be deducted, and also a reason- 
able allowance for depreciation *of the prop- 
erty. Depreciation is allowed on farm 
machinery and on all farm buildings except 
the farmer’s own dwelling and its contents. 
This depreciation is more or less flexible, but 
the treasury department has in a general way 
appreved depreciation upon approximately the 
following basis: 

Ten per cent on cost of machinery, imple- 
ments, etc, until the cost is all charged off. 

Five per cent on wooden buildings; and 
214% on brick or stone buildings. 

The farmer may also deduct certain losses 
sustained from fires, storms or theft, not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise. 
Such losses are those on machinery, imple- 
ments and farm buildings. No juc- 
tion is allowed for loss of any of 
the products of the farm, but loss of horses, 
stock, feed for stock and similar things, can 
be deducted. If a field of grain is destroyed 
and no insurance is carried thereon, this is 


LIVE STOCK 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER--For sale, four nice big 
growthy, prize-winning, pure-bred Ayrshire heifers com- 
ing two years old, and one of the best senior yearling 
bulls in the state, not akin. This bunch have a 
lot of quality, are top-notchers, and the first check 
for a takes them, also young cows and calves. 
W. N. CLARK, Potsdam, Y. 


FOR SALE—Two registered Jersey bulls, eleven and 
six months old, respectively, bred for production. Also 
a limited number of registered cows, heifers and 
calves. Owing to shortage of corn crop they will be 
priced to sell VALMONT FARM, Wm P. Mix 
Schoharie, N Y. 


FOR SALE—165 grade cows, Holsteins and Jerseys, 
1 load each to freshen before spring. E. L. FOOTE, 
Hobart, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
from prize winning stock. Large frame, good bone, 
— plumage. MISS IDA CHUMBLEY, Draper, 
a 

















URE-BRED WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, 
Rhode Island Reds, cockerels, and Angora cats, D. 
EDWARD GRAY, Groveland Station, N Y¥ 





PURE BRED Mammoth Bronze en Satisfac- 
WHEEL 


tion guaranteed. Inclose stamp. I. 
FD2 





a total loss to the farmer and it 
deducted. Likewise, if a shed or a barn full 
of hay should be burned and there is no in- 
surance, the loss of the hay could not be de- 
ducted, but fair valuation of the barn, less 
whatever depreciation had been made in pre- 
vious years, may be deduc 

Cost of stock purchased for resale is an 
allowable deduction, but money expended for 
stock for breeding purposes is regarded = 
capital investment and the amounts so 
pended do not constitute allowable detections 
except where it dies from disease or injury, 
or is killed by order of the authorities of the 
state or United States, in which case it is 
allowable to deduct the actual purchase price 
of such stock less any depreciation which may 
have been previously claim 

Cost of ordinary tools may be ded , but 


tod 





Maplewood Farm, R 2, Massena, AN ws 
FINE BRONZE TURKEYS from heavy weight 
stock. Write. tome for reply. GEO WOLF, 


Seneca Falls, N Y 


HITE LBGHORN laying pullets $1.50, yearlings 
$1. % ALTAVISTA FARM, Box D, Darlington, Md. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Toulouse and 
4 








Embden geese. EARL GALLOWAY, Batavia, N Y. 





TOULOUSE GEESE, 3 each; ganders, $4.50. A. 
MORITZ, Rahway, N J 


Booklet free. 
THOMPSON & BRADT, Gloversville, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


104 ACRE FARM $3300—Pair horses, 











8 cows and 


60 hens, mower, rake, wheel plow, harrow, cultivator, 
roller, wagons, buggy, sleds, sleigh, harnessess, dry 
stove wood, hay, straw, grain, ensilage, apples, pota- 


toes and vegetables all included by prosperous aged 
owner who is retiring after 40 years on this good 
farm; 75 bearing apple trees, 200 sugar maples with 
outfit; owner estimates 75,000 ft. valuable saw tim- 
ber and 1000 cord#’ wood; 9-room house; basement 
barn, silo, piggery and poultry house, all in good re- 
pair; spring water, mail delivered, sells milk at door. 
$3300 takes everything, part down; traveling directions 
to see it page 15 Strout’s Catalog 321 bargains, copy 
mailed free. E. A. STROUT FARM a tdal Dept 
1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N 


A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA earns more 
money with less work. Raise the crops you know 
about—alfalfa, wheat, barley, eto—also oranges, grapes, 
Olives and figs. Ideal for dairying, pigs and chickens. 
No cold weather; rich soil; low prices, easy terms; 
good schools and churches, Enjoy life here, 
Newcomers welcome. Write for our San Joaquin 
Valley, also dairying and poultry raising illustrated 
folders, free. C, L. SEAGRAVES, Industnal Com 
ae, AT&SF Ry, 1969 Railway Exchange 
“hicago. 


a 

VIRGINIA, CAROLINA PLANTATIONS unque# 
tionably demonstrate remarkable productivity, combin- 
ing multitudinous advantages extraordinarily favor- 
able, attractively fulfilling requirements prospective 





roads, 





homeseekers. Salubrious climatic conditions, efficiert 
transportation facilities, marketing possibilities un- 
surpassed, appealingly demonstrate Southland’s a 


vantages. Particulars furnished promptly. Addresh 
FREDERICK LaBAUMBE, Agricultural Commissioner, 
Norfolk- Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 


200 ACRES OF GOOD LAND, new 8 room house, 
barn 40x 100, all usual outbuildings. 125 acres un- 
der cultivation, 75 pasture. Located only 2% miles 
from a live town. Included are 2 horses, 20 cows, 
100 tons of hay, 150 bushels potatoes. All farming tools 
and tomes. Price $6500, $2500 cash, balance 
a time 5%. For particulars, write STOWE & 

ASKBY, Meadville, Pa. P 








BUY A FARM and help win the war. Come south 
and raise the crops you are accuStomed to and many 
others. You can have your choice—trucking, general 
farming, dairying. etc. Descriptive literature sent 
upon request. WILBUR McCOY, Room 70, A & [ 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. Atlantic Coast Line, the 
standard railroad of the south. 


LAND-—In Michigan’s best counties, 10, 20, 40, 80- 
acre tracts, $15 to $30 per acre. Easy payments. 
uood for general crops, poultry, fruit. Big booklet 
free. SWIGART LAND CO, V-1246 First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Wl. 


I HAVE CASH BUYERS for salable farms. Will 
deal with owners only. Give full description, location 
gaa cash price. JAMES P. WHITE, New Franklin, 

0. 











MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. MRS C. T. 


SMITH, Croxton, Va. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS for sale, CLAR- 
ENCBD C. ROBINSON, Worcester, N Y. 








TOULOUSE AND AFRICAN GEESE. Write J. H. 
WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 





cost of machinery, such as mowing machines, 
wagons, etc, cannot be deducted, but deprecia- 
tion on them is allowed instead. 

When farm products are held for favorable 
market prices no deduction for shrinkage in 
weight or physical value, or losses by reason 
of such shrinkage or deterioration in storage 
shall be allowed. 

A deduction is allowed in the case of debts 
due to the farmer which are actually found to 
be worthless and charged off within the year. 

In addition to all these deductions allowed 
in connection with the expenses of carrying 
on the farm, there are certain other general 
deductions which any individual, whether 
farmer or not, is allowed, among them being: 

a—Contributions or gifts, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

b—All interest paid except on indebtedness 
incurred for the purchase of obligations or 
securities, the interest upon which is exempt 
from taxation. 


EXEMPTIONS 
Ps following income is exempt from tax- 


a—Proceeds of life insurance policies paid to 
an individual as beneficiary upon the death of 
the insured. 
The amount received by the insured as 
a return on premiums paid by him under life 
insurance, endowment or annuity contracts, 
except in the case of paid-up policies. 
ce—The value of any property that may be 
received as a gift or beq (the from 
such property, gift or bequest, Benes shall 
be included as income). 
d—Interest upon bonds or other obligations 
issued by the United States, or state, or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, except that, in the 
ease of bonds or obligations of the United 
States issued after September 1, 1917, there 
is an exemption only if, and to the extent 
provided in the act of congress authorizing the 
issue of said bonds or obligations. 
e—Interest on securities issued under the 
provisions of the federal farm loan act of 
Saly 17, 1916. 
f—Dividends upon the stock of any corpora- 
tion, joint stock company or association, which 
is taxable upon its net income. This exemp- 
tion applies only in the case of the so-called 











80 MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








FOR SALE—Dairy farm 1 mile from milk station, 
Good buildings aad water, WELBY UPDIKE, Mil- 
lerton, Pa. 

FERTILE FARMS, beautiful Perkiomen valiey, 
mild climate, best markets, W. STEVENS, Per- 
kasie, Pa. } 

EXCHANGE HOOK, 1000 trades, farms, etc, every- 
where. GRAHAM BROS, Eldorado, Kan, 





STOCK FARM for sale cheap. W. 


GooD 
HAYDEN, Birmingham, Ala. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


CANDEE 600 EGG INCUBATOR SECTIONS, m 





each. 1200 egg Candee incubator $100. RED 
FARM, North Branch, N J. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STock 


WANTED—Nursery salesman for me best outfit in 


MALE HELP WANTED 





THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT WAR POSITIONS 
open to men and women, 18 or over. $100 month, 
rapid increase, short hours, pleasant work, vacations 
with pay. Pull unnecessary; examinations every- 
where; common education sufficient. List positions 
free. Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept L40, Rochester, N Y. 





America. Persistent men earn larg 
paid weekly. Investigate. Address PERRY. ‘NUBSER.- 
TES, Rochester, N Y. 





HIDES 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines, also 
furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEA COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
They are shipped subject to trial in 
They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 

ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 

DOGS AND HARES 


AIR ee ee" Class,” pure-bred female pup- 
KETCH, 

















pies, $8. Shipped on approval WM 
Cohocton, N Y. 
A CARD when in want of a farm dog or 

pup. ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Recinas. N Y. 

BELGIAN HARES, prices reasonable. B. F. 
COLEMAN, Sodus, N Y. 

MACHINERY 
My SALE—Bull tractor. Used three seasous. 


. TREICHLER, Sanborn, N Y. 








A WAR JOB FOR YOU! Civil service needs thou- 
sands. Men, women. Fine salaries, paid vacations, 
promotion. No ‘“‘pull’® needed. Free information. 
money back Se. and special Ba to citizens 
over 18. Ask for ** and name position 
wanted. WAS SHINGTON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
2021 Marden Building, Washington, D C. 


AGENTS WANTED 





WANTED—Agents to Jook after the interests of 
American Agriculturist in your locality, whole or part 
time. Liberal commission and a permanent position. 
When writing, send names of two or ‘three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED—The draft and enlistment 
took some of our best salesmen. This territory is 
now open and we would be pleased to hear from 
interested persons. Must be exempt from draft. 
Permanent. Fine opportunity for the right men. 
SAGINAW MEDICINE CO, Desk F, Saginaw, Mich. 


SALESMEN to sell paint, varnish and roofing to 
the consumer. wise today, while the best territory 
is open. THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT CO, 
5511 Euclid ye Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our monuments and 
headstones in every county. Business everywhere. 
ay gnen, MOORE MONUMENT CO, Ster- 

z. 3 


WE PAY $100 MONTHLY SALARY and furnish 
rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed poultry and 
eH BIGLER COMPANY, X-504, Spring- 
eld, Til. 
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THE GRAIN MARKET 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or 7-Wheat—, ——_Com—. 

Spot 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Chicago 1.93 1.7 97 82% -56 
New York 2.20 1.81 Lil 7% 66 
Boston .,. - 1.85 1.06 06 .68 
St Louis 1.96 1.78 98 84 55 
Toledo ....06 1.93 - 1.03 82% 8% 
Minneapolis .. 1.04 1.70 39 9% ~=«i 





Receipts of western grain and mill 
feeds to be made available for east- 
erm account have been hampered by 
blizzard conditions, and this meant 
strong markets much of the time in 
New York for practically all grains. 
Prices: remained at a high level with 
No 3 mixed and No 3 yellow corn $1.76 
@ 1.81 p bu. Heavy drafts have been 
made upon stocks of oats at the At- 
lantic seaboard, and considerable 
quantities are held for the moment for 


export, seeking ships. Standard oats 
wer2 quotable in New York around 
Y7%e p bu, white clipped slight 


premium. At Toledo, No 2 white oats 
sold at 82% @S3c. 

While corn is leaving the farms at 
a fairly prompt pace, the movement 
is very small when the volume of the 
crop is considered. No 2 mixed corn 
was quotable in Chicago at $1.75@ 
1.80 p bu, choice yellow a sharp pre- 


mium, Speculators still believe the 
movement from first hands will be 
very much enlarged and considerable 


quantities were sold for Jan delivery 
around 1.27. 

In wheat the gratifying thing is the 
generous snowfall throughout the 
Ohio valley, the southwest, also far- 
ther north. But it does not yet appear 
whether this is ample to make up 
for the long stretch of drouth and low 
temperatures in Kan and southward. 
The trade as a whole considered the 
precipitation beneficial to winter 
wheat. Railroad congestion continued 
a factor in the movement. Demand 
was generally good for milling account 
and the flour trade was active and 
steady, stocks only moderate. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Tnless otherwise stated, quotations tn all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges, When sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 

At New York, fcy apples were firm, 
some stock arriving frozen and prices 
shaded. McIntosh $4@7 p bbl, Wine- 
sap 4@5.0, York Imperial, Albemarle 
Pippin, Winesap and Black Twig 4@ 
5.75, Twenty Ounce 4@5.50, King 4@6, 
Baldwin 3.50@5.50, Ben Davis 3@3.50, 
western boxed apples 1.75@2.50. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, the market was im- 
proved, with choice pea beans $14@ 
14.25 p 100 lbs, medium 14, marrow 
15.50@ 15.75, red kidney 13.75@ 14.50, 
Cal pinks 8.75@9, choice Chilean 
Scotch green peas 10@10.50, Scotch 
11@ 11.25 





peas 
Eggs 
fresh gathered eggs 


At New York, 
demand 


continued in light § supply, 
limited, prices steady to firm, with 
fresh gathered extras 67@6Sc p doz, 
extra firsts 66c, firsts 65c, seconds 5S 
a“ bic, choice refrigerator eggs 45144 @ 
4tc, firsts 44@45c, nearby hennery 
white 72@75c, brown 62@68c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, fresh fruits were in 
small supply, with Kieffer pears $2@4 
Pp bbl, cranberries 13@17, Cal straw- 
berries 20@40c p pt. 


Hops 

N Y state produced 2,880,000 Ibs of 
hops in 1917 to be compared _ with 
2.700,000 Ibs in 1916, and 3,060,000 in 
1915. The acreage of 4500 was re- 
duced 50O acres from the _ previous 
year. However, the yield per acre was 
greater and with the value of 7T5c p 
ib compared with 42¢ and 26c in the 
two previous years respectively, the 
total walue of N Y state hops was 
more than double that of the _ pre- 
vious year. Cal with 15,700,000 Ibs 
the greatest producing state in 


was 
1917. The total production for the 
country was 27,788,000 Ibs, worth in 


Dec nearly $10,000,000. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, western mills con- 
tinued to offer bran at $40@483 p ton, 
standard middlings 45, fine corn meal 
4.75 p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 5.50, 
hominy 10.10 p bbl. Market very 
quiet awaiting outcome of government 
adjustment of prices. 

Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes were in fair 
supply, much stock damaged by 
Severe weather, market firm for choice 
stock, with L I $2.50@3.18 p 100 Ibs, 
Me 202.77, N Y state and western 
242.77, Va stock 2@4 p bbl, Bermuda 
Ta 7.0, sweet potatoes 2@2.50 p bskt. 

The only shortage on late varieties 
of potatoes for seed purposes is 
American Giant. We have already 
sold thousands of barrels to customers 
for spring delivery at $646.50, and in 
bags of 165 Ibs at 5.75@6.25. While 


there was a big crop of potatoes last 
fall at least 40 million bus were frozen 
in the ground before being harvested. 
The government system of grading 
now requires that market potatoes 
shall be 1% inches diameter at least, 
and this will leave many million bus 
more on the farms that usually go to 
market.—[Edward F. Dibble. 

Cold weather and scarcity of heated 
cars made potato movement light 
from country points to market cun- 
ters. Prices ruled firm, however, both 
in the country and in the jobbing 
trade. 

Onions 

With demand quiet and city storage 
onions changing hands slowly, few 
stocks were moved from country 
points. From start of the shipping 
season to Jan 1 the 15 principal 
northern onion states shipped 5,133,000 
bus of an estimated crop of 13,544,000 
bus. Thus, nearly 8,500,000 bus ap- 
parently remain at country points, to 
be compared with little more than 
4,000,000 bus at a similar date last 
year. Ind was the leading shipping 
state. 

At New York, onions were in mod- 
erate supply, market firm, with 
frosted and poorer stock lower. Ct 
valley yellow brought $1@2 p 100 lbs, 
Orange Co Wc@2, N Y state yellow 
white 2@3.25, red 2@2.75, Cal 
white 1.25@ 1.50, Spanish 2@3. 

Vegetables 

The total pack of canned corn in 
"17 in the standard No 2 size was 10,- 
803,000 cases, 2 doz each. This is the 
largest amount, reports the food ad- 
ministration, since "12, and was accom- 
plished in spite of the damaging frost 
in September. The army and navy 
will require 1,500,000 cases, leaving for 
the regular trade 9,500,000 cases, a 
figure considerably above the total 
pack of ‘lh. 

At New York, most vegetables were 
in light supply, prices holding firm for 
stock undamaged by recent severe 
weather. L I brussels sprouts 10@25c 
p qt, southern green beans $1@2 p 
bskt, nearby beets $2.50@4 p 100 bchs, 
carrots $242.50, southern cauliflower 
S5.50@4.50 p cra, N Y state’ celery 
$1@4, Danish cabbage $40@55 p ton, 
domestic 335@ 40, nearby horse-radish 
$4@6 p 100 Ibs, southern lettuce We @ 
$1.50 p bbl, peppers $3@7 p_ bskt, 
nearby parsley $2@3.0 p 100 bcehs, 
parsnips $3@3.75 p bbl, spinach $1@6, 
Hubbard squash $2@3, turnips $1.50@ 
3.50, tomatoes $1.50@2.50 p_ 6-bskt 
carrier. 


2@3, 


Poultry 

At New York, live fowls and chick- 
ens were firmer, with heavy fowls 26 
@2Sc p lb, chickens 22@23c, roosters 
1Nc, ducks 24@25c. Fresh killed poul- 
try was in moderate supply, market 
steady, with fresh killed chickens 33@ 
85e, broilers 40@45c, capons 36@40c, 
dry packed fowls 291%6,@30%c, ducks 
26@ 28ce. 

Wool 

Wool market is quiet, but exceed- 
ingly strong, following the govern- 
ment’s regulation of the trade, as 
previously announced in these _ col- 
umns. South American wools of the 
medium and low grades occupy the 
Arena of trade and military interest. 
Domestic fleeces continue to bring 56 
@S5c p ib, with a few sales reported 
as high as $1. 





THE DAIRY MARKET 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1918... n21% 48 DO 
1917... 401%, 3s 41% 
1916. . 3 31 58 
1915. . 3 b2 33 
Butter 
By agreement between the federal 


food administration and representa- 
tives of wholesale butter trade of N Y 
city and Chicago, maximum prices of 
storage butter until Jan 15 were fixed 
at 46c p lb for N Y¥ and 45ce for Chi- 
cago. The agreement does not affect 
prices received by farmers for the 
raw material and no prices were fixed 
for fresh butter. 

At New York, fresh butter was in 
lighter supply, prices held steady, with 
fey extra cmy butter 52@52%c p Ib, 
extra 51l4c, firsts 47% @50%c, NY 
state dairy 0@5le, renovated 45@ 
43i4c, ladles 38144 @39e¢, packing stock 
37% @ 38c. 

Cheese 

At New York, cheese market was 
firmer, with N Y¥ state whole milk flats 
234,@25%e p_ lb, twins 24@24%c, 
single daisies 254%4c, Wis whole milk 
twins 231%,@24%c, single daisies 25% 
@WB%4e, double daisies 2@25\c, 
Young America 27% @27 \%c, N Y state 
skim milk twins and flats 19@19%c. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the milk supply is in- 
creasing, while according to report 
demand is falling off owing to increase 
in retail price. The federal commis- 
sion rate for January to the producer 
of Grade B milk in the first league 
district is $3.52 p 100 Ibs for 3% milk, 
3.76, or approximately 7.99% p qt for 
3.6% and 3.92 for 4%. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 lbs —-Cattle-—. -—-Hogs-—. — Sheep — 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Chicago ......$13.60 $11.80 $16.45 $10.90 $13.25 $10.65 
St Paul ...... 13.25 8.50 16.10 9.85 13.00 9.00 
New York 10.70 17.25 11.00 om 9.00 


5 12.00 
25 11.25 17.50 11.30 13.00 10.50 
13.50 11.00 16.75 11.10 13.00 9.25 
12.7 


Pitt N 
14.00 11.60 16.20 10.50 75 (9.75 


Kansas City .. 


Galloway-Messer FarmsHolsteins 

You have no doubt noticed the adv 
of the famous Galloway- Messer 
Farms Holstein herd, which will be 
dispersed on the above dates. Our 
representative has seen this herd, and 
if anybody who is a reader of this 
paper is in the market for foundation 
Holsteins, this is his opportunity. 
These cattle are surely the Galloway 
type. Mr Galloway’s ideals are 
straight-backed, large, square, uni- 
form, wedge-shaped individuals. It 
is with regret thet Mr Galloway goes 
out of the Holstein business, but on 
account of the activities of the Cana- 
dian branch of the William Galloway 
Company, he will be compelled to 
spend several months a year at that 
point, and for this reason, has de- 
cided to disperse all of his dairy cat- 
tle. Many of the animals offered at 
this sale are the kind the big breeder 
would not care to price, because he 
would want to keep them for breeding 
purposes. 

The above firm makes this proposi- 
tion to Eastern buyers: They will de- 
liver the cattle free of charge to some 
central point, Syracuse, Springfield, 
or any place that is convenient for 
the majority of the eastern buyers, 
with a man in charge, and insured in 
the Hartford Live Stock Insurance 
Company, for the full amount of the 
purchase price at the sale, for 60 days, 
against death from any cause. 

This is a female sale, mostly cows 
and heifers, a few bulls, as this con- 
cern has not been able to keep their 
bulls more than a few weeks or 
months after birth, on account of the 
demand for the sons of King Segis 
Johanna Ormsby, the famous Gallo- 
way-Messer ‘arms Grand Cham- 
pion herd bull, which bull will be of- 
fered at this dispersal sale. This bull 
as you will notice in the adv is an 
outstanding individual, and perhaps 
holds more blue and purple ribbons 
than any other Holstein bull west of 
the Mississippi river. (See list.) His 
offspring have been the sensation of 
the show ring, wherever shown the 
last few seasons, and have won 95% 
of the blue and purple ribbons at the 
different fairs and dairy shows in the 
breeder’s young herd, breeder's calf 
herd, produce of dam and get of sire 
classes. 

It has always been the aim of the 
Galloway-Messer farms never to keep 
a mature cow that produced less than 
20 pounds of butter in seven days. 
They have mainfhined this record. If 
you are in the market for heavy-milk- 
ing, rare individuals, we would ad- 
vise that you attend this dispersal 
sale. Mr Galloway tells us that sim- 
ilar cattle if sold in the east woul@ 
bring two or three times as much as 
he expects to get, as this kind of stuff 
brings more money in the east than 
in the west. It will be well worth the 
trip of any eastern or New England 
dairyman to come to this sale, see the 
western country and see what can be 
done inthe dairy business, which has 
been demonstrated by this firm whose 
farm is located at the outskirts of 
Waterloo, Ia, where the sale will take 
place in a heated pavilion. We un- 
derstand this firm have never sold 
any heifers from King Segis Johanna 
Ormsby 163801, although they have 
had many opportunities. These 
heifers will all be offered at the dis- 
persal sale. 

When William Galloway embarked 
in the Holstein breeding and dairying 
business some eight years ago, believ- 
ing that the bull was not half the 
herd, but two-thirds of the herd, he 
went to what he understood was Hol- 
stein headquarters—Stevens Brothers, 
Liverpool, N Y, and laid his case be- 
fore the Stevens Brothers. They ad- 
vised him to buy a bull calf at that 
time for $1500—King Segis Pontiac 
Combination $4710. He bought the 
calf and took care of him. Shortiy 
afterward his dam's sister, Spring 
Farm Pontiac Lass made the world’s 
record of 44 pounds butter in one year. 

At the time this purchase was 
made this bull calf was the highest 
priced bull calf ever sold west of the 
Mississippi river, but Mr Galloway 
says his present highly developed 
herd of straight-backed, large, square, 
uniform individuals, is the result of 
his selection of this herd bull, and the 





15487. 





Segis Johanna Ormsby, the famous 
herd bull of the Galloway-Messer 
farms, isa son of King Segis Pontiac 
Combination, the $1500 bull calf, and 
is closely related on his dam’s side to 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby, champion 
dairy cow of the world with a 12- 
month record of 1205 pounds butter 
fat. The Galloway-Messer dairy barns 
are recognized by agricultural col- 
leges and dairymen everywhere as the 
barns that contain more large uddered, 
straight-backed, uniform type cows 
congregated together than can be 
found any other place in the west. 
Auchenbrain Good Gift Imp 
Born February, 1907. _ Sire, 
Monkland Guarantee Imp 11728; dam, 
Auchenbrain Favorite Beauty 2d, 
18633. Grand champion Iowa state 
fair; Waterloo dairy show, 1915; grand 
champion Kansas and Nebraska stats 
fairs 1916; grand champion Nebraska 
State fair, Kansas free fair, Topeka; 
and Kansas state fair 1917. 
Willomoor Peter Pan 2tith 16048. 
Born August 28, 1913. Sire, Beuchan 
Peter Pan Imp 13971; dam, Willow- 
moor Heathflower 29476. Junior cham- 
pion Panama-Pacific exposition 1915; 
first prize, Nebraska and Kansas state 
fairs 1916. His sire was grand cham- 
pion of the Panama-Pacific exposition 
1915. His dam has a record of 8945 
pounds testing 3.99 with her first calf. 
Nona Spencer 39923. Born August 


10, 1914; Sire, Auchenbrain Good 
Gift 15487; dam, Nona 2d of Avon 


23090. Grand champion Iowa ana 
Minnesota state fairs, junior cham- 
pion St Louis agricultural show, jun- 
ior and grand champion Waterloo 
dairy show 1915. Junior and grand 
champion Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska state fairs and Waterloo dairy 
show; junior champion southwest 
dairy show and national dairy show 
1916. Senior champion Iowa and Ne- 
braska and Kansas state fairs, Kan- 
sas free fair, Topeka, Kansas and 
Louisiana state fair and national farm 
and live stock show, New Orleans, 
1917; first prize, Missouri state fair 
and Waterloo dairy show 117. 

Good Gift’s Nona 41534. Born Au- 
gust 13, 1915. Sire, Auchenbrain Good 
Gift 15487; dam, Nona 2d of Avon 
23000. Grand champion Nebraska, 
Kansas and Louisiana state fairs and 
Kansas free fair, Topeka; grand 
champion national farm and live stock 
show, New Orleans; junior champion 
Iowa and Missouri state fairs and 
Waterloo dairy show 1917. 

Nellie Segis Pontiac 281918. 
Born October 20, 1914. Sire, 
King Segis Pontiac Combination 
94710; dam, Nellie Vale De _ Kol 
Lady 171977. Junior and grand cham- 
pion southwest dairy show, Missouri 
state fair, junior champion Kansas 
state fair, Waterloo dairy show and 
national dairy show 1916. Junior and 
grand champion Iowa state fair, Ne- 
braska state, Kansas state fair, Mis- 
souri state fair and Kansas free fair. 
Junior champion Louisiana state fair, 
and national farm and live’ stock 
show, New Orleans, 1917. 

King Segis Johanna Ormsby 163S01. 
Born November 15. 1913. Sire, King 
Segis Pontiac Combination 471%); 
dam, Daisy Mercedes Johanna Ormsby 
78049. Junior champion Minnesota 
state fair and Waterloo dairy show 
1915, grand champion Iowa state fair, 
junior and grand champion St Louis, 
agricultural fair 1915. Junior and 
grand champion southwest dairy show, 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas state fairs 
1916. Senior and grand champion 
North Iowa fair, Cedar Valley fair, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri state 
fairs 1917. 

Jewel Walker Gerben of Cedarside 
214099. Born September 9, 1912. Sire, 
Hengerveld King 73774; dam, Abbe- 
kerk Gerben 3d 156624. Record, 
13.612 pounds seven days two-year- 
old; 15.025 pounds seven days three- 
year-old. Senior and grand cham- 
pion Iowa state fair, senior champion 
southwest dairy show and Missouri 
state fairs 1916. Senior champion 
North Iowa fair, Cedar Valley fair. 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri state 
fairs 1917. 


Galloway’s Ayrshire Sale 

William Galloway has decided to 
sell out his Ayrshire cattle at a dis- 
persal sale to be held on the Water- 
loo, Ia, farm January 23, 1918. This 
herd comprises many of the finest 
bred Ayrshires in the United States— 
many of them Mr Galloway's own 
breeding. When William Galloway 
embarked in the Ayrshire business 
some years ago he deeided that the 
best was the cheapest in the long run 
and he has proved this theory to his 
entire satisfaction. He never owned 
a cheap bull. He believes the bull is 
not half the herd, but two-thirds. He 
has demonstrated this in the produc- 


o> ther’ +h boetemecpe oes 





Nona Spencer 39923, Good 
534, Grand Champion 


tion of 
Gift’s Nona 41534 
winners at dozens of state fairs and 
dairy shows, and many other choice 


animals of his own breeding. Many 
of the individuals which he has raised 
on his own farm have gone into the 
show ring against imported cattle and 
carried away the blue and purple 
ribbons. 

The herd bulls at the end of this 
magnificent herd are: Auchenbrain 
Good Gift 15487 Imp. It is unneces- 
sary to say anything more, because 
everybody who is familiar with the 
rare individuals and heavy milkers of 
the Ayrshire breed knows all about 
the Auchenbrain and Good Gift fam- 
ilies. Willowmoor Peter Pan 26th 
16048, which he purchased from J. W. 
Clise of Seattle, Wash, was Junior 
Champion of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position 1915. Either of these bulls 
will be a rare prize for someone, and 
the foundation of a good fortune for 
the purchaser. 

This sale will be mostly a cow and 
heifer sale, as there are only half a 
dozen bulls in the sale, which speaks 
volumes for the sires of the herd. 
This dispersal sale will be an oppor- 
tunity for eastern buyers because Mr 
Galloway makes this proposition— 
that any purchases that are made in 
the east will be shipped in carlots to 
some central eastern point, free of 
charge, with man in charge, and then 
distributed from there. Life insur- 
ance policy goes with each animal 
covering death from any cause, 60 
days of date of purchase, for full 
amount paid. 

Many of the cows and heifers of- 


cannot buy from the average breeder 
at any price if he intends to stay in 
the breeding business. Therefore, we 
advise any of our readers who are in- 
terested in rare Ayrshires to attend 
this sale. This dispersal sale will be a 
rare opportunity for eastern ‘buyers 
because Ayrshires are not very well 
known in the west and probably will 
not bring the high prices usually re- 
ceived at the eastern sales. Sale will 
be held in warm-heated pavilion at 
farm at the outskirts of Waterloo, Ia. 


Sale Dates of Holsteins 


1913 
Feb 5-6 L SS Co, Brattleboro, Vt. 
§2-13 Stevens & More dispersal, Syracuse, N Y. 
M. EB Bleirer estate, Allentown, Pa. 
Mar 19-21 H. A, .Y 
J. B. 
A. 


Moyer, Syracuse, N Y. 
Jun 13-14 Sissons’s Sons, Poughkeepsie, N ¥. 
27 W. Green, Middlefield, O, 





Coming Events 


] date, time and character of meeting will be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advaitve as possible. 

W Va state poultry show, Huntington, W 


Pa hort soc. Harrisburg, Pa, 

Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, 

Agricultural week, Trenton, N J, 

J corn show, Trenton, N J, 

N J beekeepeers’ assn, Trenton, N J, 

N J swine breeders’ assn, Trenton, N J, 

N J state hort soc, Trenton, N J, 

N J nurserymen’s assn, Trenton, N J, 

Public markets conference, Trenton, N J, 

Ohio State Hort Society, Columbus, 

Ohio farmers’ week, Columbus, O, 

Ohio vegetable growers’ assn, Columbus, O, 
Jan 28-Feb 1 

Ohio corn show, Columbus, 0, Jan 28-Feb 3 

N Y state grange. Syracuse, N Y, - 

Farmers’ week, N Y agri col. Ithaca, N Y, Feb 11-16 

N Y state potato assn, Ithaca, N Y, Feb 12-13 

Cornell agri students reunion, Ithaca, N Y, 

American Cheviot sheep soc, Fayetteville, N Y, 


Va, 
Jam 21-26 
Jan 


22-24 
93-25 





Feb 14 
Feb 16 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








PUTT 


Jerseys for Net Profits 


You’re in the dairy business for 
profit—the net profit that your 
herd has made you at the end of 
the year will determine the size 
of your bank account. Jerseys 
yield the largest returnsfrom ev- 
ery ounce of feed—proved by tests 
at two great expositions. Jersey 
milk averages 5.3% butter fat, 9.1% 
solids not fat—highest of all breeds. Buy a Jersey bull. 
Write the breeders advertised below for prices, pedigrees, etc. 


_ The American Jersey Cattle Club, 344 West 23rd Street, New York City 








COLT FARM 


The Home of the Champions 










DAUGHTERS OF OXFORD 


Undefeated get of sire, 1917, proves Oxford You'll Do the greatest Jersey bull, living or dead 









YOU’LL DO . 


BULL CALVES 


For Sale 


F. A. CRABB, Manager Colt Farm, BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 





fered in this sale are the kind youg 
Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and 


from a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. Dams are well bred and 





Jersey Bull Calves 


evunveneneven 








SWINE BREEDERS 


MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


put the mark of ‘‘good business’’ 
your f. 


GREEN 


dety decs tight, safe-like doo’ 

are sticient at tac — 

heavy hoops hold 

firm. Improved guy-wire anchor- 

age system vents ing 

over or twistin . Send for de- 

acriptive "folder. "Save by 
ordering early. 

The Creamery Mfg.Co. 

sg West St Rattan, wt. 


ia 4 
































LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, v.. 
Sacramento Blvyd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones. Pres. 








SWINE BREEDERS 











Carload Feeding Pigs 
FOR SALE 
We have a good thrifty lot of 
300 Head Feeding Pigs 
Weighing from 60 to 90 pounds each. 
These are a cross of 
Pure-bred LARGE YORKSHIRES 
od 
Pure-bred CHESTER WHITES 
and in condition to make good geins. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, . . . New York 











Big Type Berkshires 


Majestic Mammoth, wt. 407 Ibs. at 7 months; was 
bred and raised by me. Special: Booking orders 
for bred sows and gilts. Minimum prices: Weaned 
pigs $20 each, bred sows aad gilts $100 each. 


C. H. CARTER 
Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 














SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our h by Thatcher’s Choice; 
dam « litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 


are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 














LISTEN, HEAR YE! 
Buy Big Type Poland-Chinas. A few more young 
boars and sows, three to five months old, for sale. 
Good ones. Single or in pairs, not akin. 
G. 8. HALL, - - FARMDALE, OHIO 





DUROCS 
10 choice service boars, 50 Sept. pigs, and a number 
of gilts, bred or open. Pairs and trios furnished un- 
related. These are the big-boned, prolific type. 
Cc. J. MeLAUGHLIN, - PLBEASANTVILLE, 0. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but res! money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE. N. Y. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 





have large litters. Free circular. Also 
registered Guernsey bulls. Locust Lawn 
Farm, Box A, Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 








HOME OF TWO GREAT BERKSHIRE SIRES 
SUPERBUS LAD 205540, sired by Superbus, his dam 
@ daughter of Masterpiece. SYMBOLEER JR. 2d 
241488, junior champion boar at National Swine Show, 
as well as two other state fairs in 1917. 
_ CRYST! SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Sons, Inc., . - Seelyville, Pa. 
Letter from W. H. 


Large Berkshires puaneren. Chester- 
AT HIGHWOOD (gv, N.Y: The 
a weed. I want to thank you.” Highwood Berkshires 
grow to extreme size and are profitable feeders. 

H. C. &. H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Good Rugged Berkshire and Chester 








. ) 8 woeks old, first class stock. Will ship 
White Pigs any number for $7 per head, crated 
F.0.B. WMJ. DAILEY - LEXINGTON SASS. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 

akin, at right prices, 

HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLBY, PA. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS 

from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 


fall pigs. 
NOEL ROYCE, 8. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 








All ages, both sexes, best of breeding. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
TWIN ORCHARDS FARM, - VESTAL, N. Y. 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Pedigreed stock for sale. Also pedigreed Hampshire 
boars. Samuel Johns, P. 0. Box 198, Wilmington, O. 





FOLLINS JERSEY RED 


More Money In Pigs re 


IF YOU SELECT JERSEY REDS 


iY, 


Larger litters, sturdier pigs, take on weight 
more quickly, turn cheaper-feeds to finest 


pork. Book FREE. 


Aatrur J. Coins & 
aicteta + txe) 2:0ha ROR 





275 \bs.in 
Pleiades 





large producers. 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E Mullins, Mgr. 


For quick sale they will be priced very reasonable. 


ECCLESTON, MD. 





World’s 
Champion Jerse 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, most- 
ly related to the world’s champion cows and 
bulls in our herd. The blood of champions 
at the pail will increase the production of 
your herd. 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 


White Horse Farms 


Paoli, Pa. 


offer for sale at an extremely reasonable price the 
registered Jersey bull, Bella’s Golden Knight 146825, 
dropped August 10, 1916. Sire a great son of Gam- 
boge Knight, the greatest butter bull ever imported. 
His dam is a tested cow with large udder and teats. 
This bull is wel) grown and right in every way. 
Write quick for price and full particulars. 


W. L. FRY. Manager PAOLI, PA. 





Glenwood Stock Farm 
High-grade Registered Jersey Stock. Bull calves 
and heifers for sale. Address Thomas Rose, Megr., 
BR. D. 30, Emsenore, N. Y. RB. RB. station at farm. 


=I 
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When You Write mention “Amer 
bd an frioul- 
Advertisers turist, “Our t: 


ical 
turist. 
to know where their replies come from. 








On account of having to spend a large portion of 
my timein Winnipeg taking care of our growing 
Canadian business I will discontinue farming 
and cattle breeding operations. 

On January 23d, 1918, I disperse my entire herd 
of prize winning Ayrshires. Every show ring 
winner—every A, R. O. animal—will be sold at 
auction without reserve. This sale will be an 
opportunity for Ayrshire breeders and buyers! 
Royally bred, heavy in milk production, and com- 
bined with top-notch individuality, true Ayrshire 

uality and teristics, this sale affords won- 
derful buying opportunities. The foundation wi 3 
built of the best Ayrshires that money and brains 
would buy. The herd has produced many indi- 
viduals, raised on my own farm, that have gone 
into the show ring against imported competition 
and carried away the blue and purple ribbons. 
My breeder’s young herd and calf herds have 
always won more than their share in the show 
ring, being outstanding for uniformity of type, 
straight backs and superb quality. 


) My Breeding Herd 
7 Head! of Famous Ayrshires 


Every animal goes under the auctioneer’s 
hammer without reserve! I extend special invi- 
tation to Eastern and far Western buyers to 
come and inspect this cream herd of Ayrshires. 
Ihavestarted many young herdsin Iowa. Without 
exception every one of my customers are friends 

boosters, use my starting them in busi- 
ness has founded their herds right and made 
them money. It has helped them earn big profits 
on high priced land, which is not possible with 
grades! What they have done you can do! 


Address 
for Catalog 











Ayrshire Herd Dispersed Jan. 23 


Nothing Reserved! Every Winner and A.R.0. Anima! Goes! 





WM. GALLOWAY FARMS, WATERLOO, IA. 





Inever owned or bought a cheap herd bull. 
Auchenbrain wen, Good Gift 15487, included 
in this sale, has . proved his ab‘lity, siring 
Nona Spencer . ».39923and Good 

Gift’s Nona 41534, 

Champions of the 
and '17 seasons. 


My Catalog Telis 


the Whole Story! 
Free For the Asking! 


Alsoincluded is Willowmoor Peter 
Pan 26th 16048, Junior Champion 
Panama-Pacific Expo. 1915. His 
sons and daughters will be sold. 
Positively nothing reserved. You 








Wm. Galloway 
must see these cattle to appreciate them! J 
have not bred a large herd—never more than fifty 
head—but they are all selects—the kind that are 
easy tokeep and thatrespend wig at themilk 


pail with moderate care and feed. This is largely 
asaleof Ayrshire females—only half a dozen bulls 
offered. Ask for the catalog now, and if inter- 
ested in Ayrshires plan to atténd the sale Janu- 
ary 23d, 1918. —Wm. Galloway, 


~ This sale presents Ayrshire buying oppor- 
tunities unequalled in years. Add a few 
grand animals to your herd, or break into 
the Ayrshire business at your own price 
with rightly bred, high class individuals. 
Remember the date, January 23d. Sale 
will be held at farm one mile from Water 
loo in heated pavilion. Come without fail. 














have for sale a bull calf dropped Dec. 
4th, mostly white, by Netherhall True to 
Time, out of Soapstone Howie’s Queen, an 
A. R. cow with three creditable records. 
Price reasonable. Also other bull calves 
that will make good sires at maturity. 
Priced to sell. 

DELCHESTER FARMS, 

Edgemont, Pa. - - Thomas W. Clark, 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


Manager 














Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. Both sexes, 


J. 0. VAUGHAN, ROYERSFORD, PA. 





Mention A A When You Write. 
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American Agriculturist, January 19, 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








breeders’ and buyers’ opportunity! 


§ bought the best and bred them better. 
Bros.-bred,’ 


1912, has been bred to carefully selected dz 


sult show ring records for yourself. They pro 


i NOTE THESE FAMOUS CA 


At the right is my undefeated Grand Champi 
Johanna Ormsby 163801. He goes in this ook 


standard for type 


Jewel Walker Gerben of Cedarside 
at many fairs and dairy 
being a heavy producer as well eas an outstanc 
The right kind to own if 
business and make big dividends. 


the Nationa! Dairy Show 191¢ 





\King Segis Pontiac Combination 94710, high- 
est priced bull calf sold west of the Mississippi River up to 


duced a herd of heavy milkers and an outstanding show herd 
that is the marvel of the Holstein breeding fraternity! Con- 


e and positively 
will be sold—a wonderful Holstein individual —a Holstein 
straight, square, we!l marked, extra large! 
This bull will be the foundation of some lucky buyer's fortune. 
214099, Gri 
shows; holds the rare c 


ou want to succeed in the Holstein 


Nellie Segis Pontiac 281918, Junior end Grand Ohampion at 
many fairs and dairy ehows inc luding Junior Champion of 


he “Stevens 
ams, and pro- 


ve every word. 


TTLE: 


on King Sezis 


ind Champion 
ombination of 
jing show cow. 
































both days—Jan. 29-30. 


Address 


Iwo eommmes of Galloway's Famous Holstein Herd—Jan. 29 & 30 
A BREEDERS’ AND BUYERS’ OPPORTUNITY !— EVERY ANIMAL GOES !— NOTHING RESERVED! 


On account of having to spend a large portion of my time in Winnipeg in order to take care of our growing Cana- 
dian business I will discontinue my Holstein breeding and farm operations. 
Every animal on the Galloway-Messer Farms goes without reserve — will be sold to the highest bidder! 
§ Positively nothing reserved, as I am forced to go out of the Holstein breeding business. Resolve now to attend this grand dispersion. These 
dates, Jan. 29th and 30th, will be lucky ones for Holstein-Friesian buyers because they present rare op 
cattle that breeders ordinarily will not sell. The foundation of this herd cost thousands upon thousands o 
dollars, but they will be sold at your own price by Auctioneers Kelley and Haeger on the above dates. 


9? | F AD A.R.0. Cows & Heifers 

SHOW RING WINNERS 
This sale presents the greatest Holstein values in milk and 
butter production and show ring individuality.I havealw ays 


This sale of Holsteins is a genuine 


rtunities to get the kind of Holstein 
Paste this Ad in Your Hat! 


Reserve These Dates! 
Never before have daughters 
\ of King Segis Johanna Orms- 


Pp tains some wonderful quality in females 
for the man who wants to add superb specimens 
to his herd, or establish a breeding herd that will 
make his reputation as a Holstein breeder. 
Holsteins are large, wide, loose-hided, straight-backed 
animals—every one of them worth three of the ordinary 
kind! Come and see for yourself, and by all means ask for 
a catalog now, while you think of it. A post card gets one by return mail. 


CATALOGS NOW READY! 


It tells the whole story, describes and gives the breeding of 
every animal offered. 92headinall! Plan to be at this great ae sale 
Sale held in warm pavilion, right on the farm, 
just one mile from outskirts of Waterloo, Get your catalog now! 


“I mean every word of it! 













His sors have been 


by been offered! 
This sale con- 


sold as fast as born. 


These 





























These and others as important. all given in the free catalog. G i Me Far Ss wae, 
: \ 8. V. KELLEY In Box a = m 
Auctioneers jp: eHaeceR Ss. T. wood oway Sser 
_- =-_ 
Country Life Farm Offers Kin Se is Bred Bull HORSE BREEDERS 
> § seg 
10 stein } au S| PUREBRED HOLSTEIN | & King Segis Bred Bul WY Seete Pevmere 
ere is a a” yu. nearly a white, born Nov. 9. 
, BULL CA LF His sire is a 20-Ib. zrandson of the famous $50,000 e ® 
"1 »y tl ti ; an ly “i 7 i MW 7 <<a ised by Angee Comne- os _s Segis a ~ Aleartra. se = has = can buy registered draft stallions and mares 
grown mouths Old, S200 to 9000 xtencde corn | y. e is sirec ® 11.5-Ib, record witl st calf. She wi 2 teste 
pedigrees, photograpl Herd sires: fue S2-1b. son | copia Johanna Lad 8th, sire of 21 A. R. O. daughters. | again next year and, barring ‘accidents, will greatly | through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Breed- 
f The $50,000 Bull,” and a o2-lb. young sire by | His dam Thi a S-vear-old recor Mod . > ~ omy, increase this. She is out of a granddaughter of tee ers’ Club. High class animals at moderate 
) . . of Ma » Sylvis orld’s milk | 7 days is ca is rother to rms ne . 8 yrle re 7 . 
th L. > ; a y hy 25 a a icine’ the 696,008 ball, Gall ie o fue, cteaiama. ores — rriee $r5. ire of the World’s Champion 50- prices. Will help any community to buy 
60 days, 8220 It 0 da 11,855 Ibs.; butter one for ~ ae ae ap evenly marked, aud will please G. G. BURLINGAME heavy farm mares at cost. 
anyone. le o o 
of B tn 04 on, , ‘bred. a a > bickees somnind H.W. WHEE t E i. -_ WEST WINFIELD, N.Y. ost G8. Past Ane. “ a Detrelt, Mich. E. S. Akin, President 
and most pepuisr lines, Hvervihing guasentecd 881 ca IN. IHN UEHLULUEE 604 Walnut Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 
' ‘ ACN ge of bull desired and what lt THNIVNAYOUNUENUUOONPO POOLEY UES in [ttt Hinchey Home- ain ve ry > i. 
you desire to a Few choice owe and heifers for :" pre pe Sn HOLSTEIN BU me 


sa! from healthy, prize-winning herd 


Morrisville, N. Y. 


Broadhurst Farm, 








sweeney 
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for sale 


Grade Holsteins 
They are good size and 


100 Fall Cows larga producers. 


30 fresh and nearby Springers 


; Grade Helfer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Heifer € ives. 
Registered Bull Calves and Service Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 
eed Shae Cortland, N. Y. 


East River 


aod McGraw 43 F2 














see nenenneneenieeenunnnnnevanensevenensnsvevenennenevenenenenvenenentoerennecrcarsernerenecentrensruevenesnannnnetgy 


GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


100 grade 2-year-old heifers, due with first 
: calf this fall and early winter. Extra fine lot. 


: Car load high class grade cows, springing 
> now. 


Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 





- at right prices. 

: Grade Heifer and Bull calves, 2 weeks old 
? and good ones. $15 to $20. 

= A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 








Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph No iverage 
records f dam and sire’s dam 85 ibs milk, 
69 Ibe. butter 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs Ik, 118.30 Ibs 
butter lays 
Dam of calf, Paladin Raphaella Farmstead A... 1491 ”) 
with a two-year-old record of 19.68 I? ven 
days and a r vear-old record "ot 5144 ‘Ws ! 
19 1 seven days t 
fer dam 4 bs lh 5 it r $ 
This calf th qua s ¥ and 1 
individual r $100.00 
BRADLEY FULLER - UTICA, N. ¥ 
. 
MAPL EL Op er Bees STE INS | 
erade H 
a by_ ree red sires am’ 
Ibs. bu days), $15 
¢ ” each, ex} s i 1 lots 
Ss) 1 in t 
ad ate fe arriy guar 
! For xt 30 a cal 
trnish best bargains ever offered 
I ll satisfact and sl ¥ 
you with extra good s all 
N. ¥ 


Mat abe lawn F Far Cortland, 


SPO T FARM 
OUR HERD OF 226 HOLSTEINS MUST BE SOLD 
BEFORE FEBRUARY IST 


48 high grade Holstein cows, close springers 

53 high grade Holstein two-year-old heifers, du 
i March 

47 high grade Tlolsteins ready to breed 


nO registered heifers ready to breed 
8 registered heifer calves 


tered bull calves, four to 10 months old. 





’ | l For Sale 


| Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
>: Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 

butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
: be priced right for a quick sale. 


: W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
“IMAL MMH JUUIDUUONUOYUOUNULNUUNVOULE CSOSA” 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 
A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-Ib. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y 


The Old Cold Spring Farm 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Offers Heifer and Bull Calves 
Must sell fifteen head before winter. Nearly 
200 head to select from. Come and see us. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, am 
Baldwinsville 


ovnvnneanevenenty 








New York 





vn eenrvvvoenevaneg 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well : 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, : 
the highest year record son of the great King 

= of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16. 10 lbs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams avérage over 26 lbs. each. 


: B. Hi. , ERAEP © SOR. FABIUS, N. Y. 





a | 











born Jan. 7, 1916. Sire, Hinchey Farm Woodcrest 
Butter Boy, a son of Pietje 22d’s Woodcrest Lad, out 
of Hinchey Farm Thyratia, A. R. O. 29.17. Dam a 
13.87-Ib. 3-yr.-old, next _—— 23.03. Every dam in 
pedigree is an A. R. O. cow. Write for price and 


pedigree. W. 8. Hinchey, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 


15,623 Quarts of Milk in One Year 
from One Purebred HOLSTEIN 
COW. Write for free information 
about this profitable breed. 
The Holstein - Friesian Association 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vi. 








FOR SALE—35 registered heifers, not bred, from 1% 
to 2 years old; also 10 heifer calves, 3 to 10 months 
old, and 20 high grade Holstein heifers and 1 bull 
around 18 months old. These grade heifers are not 
bred. Price $40 each. All — marked. Can 
furnish fresh cows and close bs ae 
J. R. FROST, UNNSVILLE, x. ¥. 


SHETLAND' PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D., 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 





Imported Percheron 
Stallion Mprifique, 
I or Sale foaled April 15th, 
.# = , wae im- 
Clifford L. Miller, PR over , York 
AND LARGER PONIES 

SHETLAND 300 to 750 Ibs. 


Spotted and Solid Ceclors at Bargain Prices 
F. STEWART, - - - Espyville, Pa. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 














Idleaze Fo Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N, Y. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 








Riverside Stock Farm Offers om Yer.®. il" 

tiac Boon Lilith, 
H. F. BULL CALF st Bow tin. 
a 19-Ib. three-year-old daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Lad 7th. No. 63679. Price $50. Write for 
description ta A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, N. Y. 








BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free 


NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 343 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 

















that 
pay 


Well hatched, well bred, from best heavy- 
egg strains of Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. 
Wyandottes, etc. FREE BOOK tells 
how to make more money from Poultry. 


W.F.HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown,N J. 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
_ First Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capital of America, 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company, 








Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 
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GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FRESH COWS AND SPRINGERS 
Large, Fine Individuals that are 
Heavy Producers 


P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476M 


wn 


Ol r. 


Office 50 Clinton Ave. 


25 H igh Grade Holstein Cows 
that will freshen in Thirty days. 
25 High Grade Holstein Cows 


that will freshen in March. 


E. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 



































15 registered Holsteins, fresh ,and springers, wu 
Come and get first choice. : 
alt na tou. sv || High Grade Holsteins 
e 2 | = September, October and November cows, nicely = 
= |= marked, young and heavy milkers. Thirty fine 
= |= heifers, % Holstein heifer calves at wt prices; = 
Intereste = also registered bulls. RB D3, Phone 2 Truxton. : 
3/379. A. 


in making a good buy of Holstein Cows and 3 : 
= Heifers, come and see us or write. An : 
i excellent opportunity to start a pure-bred =: 
1 herd. 

Lc c. L. Amos, Antrim Forme 
ra 


Syracuse, N. Y. i 


a 


LONERGAN, ° : TULLY, N. ¥. 











, r Morris Plains 
BROOKLAWN FARMS, New Jersey 
Guernseys rich in ‘‘May Rose’’ blood, Berkshire swine, 
Airedale dogs, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Speckled Sussex 
A. E. WRIGHT, Superintendent for D. H. McALPIN 





WANTED—A = for three milch cows, off quar- 
ters, two have A. R. records, ages 6 to 9 years, 
will freshen in ~ ring. bred to a 36-Ib bull, who has 
bred a world’s record heifer and 30-Ib cows the past 
season, price $450. BROWN BROS, St Lawrence Co, 
Canton, N Y. 


BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Eight months old bull out of A. R. O. dam. More 


white than black, $60. 
SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 








SHERP BRERDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won 14 firsts and 5 2d prizes N. Y. state, 1917. 
“It pays to buy the best; send for catalog. Book 
your orders early for 1918. 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Ctr., N. Y. 








Holstein Bull Calves 
from A. R. O. dams, at reasonable prices. Good 
individuals and a bred. 


F. G BERNING 
R. F. D. 7, . ° Schenectady, N. Y. 











The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 


fitted show flocks. If 
Cc. T. PRETTSELL, . BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








SINGLE COMBWw HITE LEGHORNS 


clusive 

EGGS AND CHIC KS “REEDING STOCK 
We have a fine lot of breeding males with breeding 
that insures laying —. Let us book your orders 
for eggs or_chicks early. Catalogue ready January 15 

" RIV ERDALE POULTRY — 
I. E. McAllister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y 
Successors to Cloverdale Poultry Farm, F. J. Dehart 
Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


260000 Chicks for 1918 
eight best varieties 8 cents each and up. Our 
a year, thousands of satisfied customers, 
ace your order early, fine catalog free. 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY 
Dept. 20 Richfield Pa. 

















Hampton’s Black Leghorn Day-old Chicks and Eggs. 

3et my free circular before you order chicks. Tells 

why the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer and 

most a breed S. —_ frite today. 

A. EB MPTON PITTSTOWN, N. J. 
ALSO WHITE. NPCHORN CHICKS 


TIFFANY’S White. Silver, and Columbian Wy- 


andottes, Reds, Barrons, Leghorns 
SUPERIO R Pekin, Kouen and Runner Ducklings. 


CHICKS 2 eae roe lhoenixvilie, Pa. 
Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


Large, vigorous birds, from our 200- 
Cockerels egg stock, the world’s champion 
pedigree layers. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS Q82ER Now 














Anconas, Reds, Rocks, Campiues, Leghorns. Cock- 
erels, hens and puliets. Write your 7 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, - SEWARD, N. Y. 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatchi: by 


ng same 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they tee the ha of egga 
We shall continue to ——~y the x care in 
allowing poultry and egg Oo use this paper 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


.¥ T 
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cause he saw Fred looking at 
Val in what he considered an 
impertinent manner. “My 
horse ran off while I was fight- 
ing fire here, so I’m afoot. I 
was waiting for Man to show 
up.” 





“You'll git all of that you 


want,” Polycarp cut in tact- 








XIII—How Manley Took It 


ENT was half frightened at her 
K wild manner. “I guess Man will 

be along pretty soon, anyway. 
He'll hit the trail as soon as he 
can get behind the fire, that’s a cinch. 
Hell be worried to death about you. 
And you don’t need to be afraid of 
prairie fires any more, Mrs Fleet- 
wood; you're safe. There can’t be any 


more fires till next year, anyway; 
there's nothing left to burn.” He 
turned his face to the window and 
stared out somberly at the ravaged 
hillside. “Yes—you’re dead _ safe, 


now. 

“I'm such a fool,’ Val confessed, 
her eyes also turning to the window. 

“If you want to go, I—’ Her 
mouth was quivering, and she did not 
finish the sentence. 

“Oh, I'll stay till Man comes. He’s 
likble to be along any time, now.” He 
glanced at her scorched, smoke-stained 
dress.’ He'll sure think you made a 
hand, all right!” 

Val took the hint, and blushed with 
true feminine shame that she was not 
looking her best. “I'll go and change,” 
she murmured, and rose’ wearily. 
“But I feel as if the world had been 
‘rolled up in a scroll and burned,’ as 
the Bible puis it, and as if nothing 
matters any more.” 

“It does, though. We'll all go right 
along living the same as ever, and the 
first snow will make this fire seem as 
old as the war—except to the cattle; 
they're the ones to get it in the neck 
this winter.” 

He went out and walked aimlessly 
around in the yard, and went over to 
the smoking remains of the _ stable, 
and to the heap of black ashes where 
the stacks had been. Manley would. be 
hard hit, he knew. He wished he 
would hurry and come, and relieve 
him of the responsibility of keeping 


Val company. He wondered a little, 
in his masculine way, that women 
should always be afraid when there 


was no cause for fear. For instance, 
ad stayed alone a good many 
times, evidently, when there was real 
danger of a fire sweeping down upon 
he any hour of the day or night; 
but now, when there was no longer a 
bility of anything happening, she 


she 


pos 
had turned white and begged him to 
stay—and Val, he judged shrewdly, 
was not the sort of woman who finds 


it easy to beg favors of anybody. 
There came a sound of galloping, 
up on the hill, and he turned quickiy. 


Dull dusk was settling bleakly down 
upon the land, but he could see three 
or four horsemen just making the first 
descent from the top. He shouted a 
wordless greeting, and heard their 
answering yells. In +‘.nother minute 


or two they were pulling up at the 
house, where he had hurried to meet 
them. Val, tucking a side comb 
hastily into her freshly coiled hair, 
her pretty self clothed all in white 
linen, appeared eagerly in the door- 
way. 

“Why—where’s Manley?” she de- 
manded anxiously. 

Blumentall-was dismounting near 
her, and he touched his hat before 
he answered. ‘““We were on the way 
home, and we thought we'd better 
ride around this way and see how 
you came out,” he evaded. “I see you 
lost your hay and _ buildings—pretty 
close call for the house, too, I should 
judge. You must have got here in 
time to do something, Kent.” 

“But where’s Manley?” Val was 
growing pale again. “Has anything 
happened? Is he hurt? Tell me” 

“Oh, he’s all right, Mrs Fleetwod.” 
Glumenthall glanced meaningly at 
Kent—and Fred De Garmo, sitting to 
one side of his saddle, looked at Poly- 
carp Jenks and smiled slightly. “We 
left town ahead of him, and knocked 
right along.” 

Val regarded the group suspiciously. 
“He's coming, then, is he?” 

“Oh, certainly. Glad you’re all 
all right, Mrs Fleetwood. That was an 
awful fire—it swept the whole 
country clean between the two rivers, 
I'm afraid. This wind made it bad.” 
He was tightening his cinch, and now 
he unhooked the stirrup from the 
horn and mounted again. ‘We'll have 
to be getting along—don’t know, yet, 
how we came out of it over to the 
ranch. But our guards ought to have 
Stopped it there.” He looked at 

ent. “How did the Wishbone make 


it ”” he inquired. 
T was just going to ask you if you 
scowling be- 


knew,” Kent replied, 


lessly. “Man won't git home 
t’-night—not unless—”’ 

“Aw, come on.” Fred started along 
the charred trail which led across the 
coulee and up the farther side. 
Blumenthal spoke a last, common- 
place sentence or two, just to round 
off the conversation and make _ the 
termination not too abrupt, and they 


rode away, with Polycarp. glancing 
curiously back, now and then, as 


though he was tempted to stay and 
gossip, and yet was anxious to know 
all that had happened at the Double 
Diamond. 

“What did Polycarp Jenks mean— 


about Manley not coming tonight?” 
Val was standing in. the doorway, 


staring after the group of horsemen. 

“Nothing, I guess. Polycarp never 
does mean anything half the time; he 
just talks to hear his head roar. Man’ll 
come, all right. This bunch happened 
to beat him out, is all.” 

“Oh, do you thinl so? 
thall acted as if there 
thing—” 


Mr Blumen- 
was some- 


Arline Arrives 


Well, what can you expect of a man 
that lives on oatmeal mush and toast 
and hot water?’ Kent demanded ag- 
gressively. “And Fred De Garmo is 
always grinning and winking at some- 
body; and that other fellow is a 
Swede and got aboyt as much sense 
as a prairie dog—and Polycarp is an 
old granny gossip that nobody ever 
pays any attention to. Man won't 
stay in town—he’ll be too anxious.” 

“It's terrible,” sighed Val, “about 
the hay and the stables. Manley will 
be so discouraged—he worked so hard 
io cut and-stack that hay. And he was 
just going to gather the calves to- 
gether and put them in the river field, 
in a couple of weeks—and now there 
isn’t anything to feed them!” 

“T guess he’s coming; I hear some- 
body.” Kent was straining his eyes 
to see the top of the hill, where the 
dismal night shadows lay heavily 
upon the dismal black earth. “Sounds 
to me like a rig, though. Maybe he 
drove out.” He left her, went to the 
wire gate which gave egress from the 
tiny, unkempt yard, and walked along 
the trail to meet the newcomer. 

“You stay there,” he called back, 
when he thought he heard Val fol- 
lowing him. “I’m just going to tell 
him you're all right. You'll get that 
white dress‘ all smudged up in these 
ashes.” 

In the narrow little gully where the 
trail crossed the half-dry channel 
from the spring he met the rig. The 
driver pulled up when he caught sight 
of Kent. 

“Who’s that? Did she git out of it?” 
cried Arline Hewley, in a breathless 





undertone. “Oh—it’s you, is it, Kent? 
I couldn’t stand it—I just had to 
come and see if she’s alive. So I 


made Hank hitch right up—as soon 
as we knew the fire wasn’t going to 
git into all that brush along t creek, 
and run down to the town—and bring 


me over. And the way—” 
“But where’s Man?” Kent laid a 
hand upon the wheel and shot the 


question into the stream of Arline’s 
talk. 

“Man! I dunno what devil gits into 
men sometimes. Man went and got 
drunk as a fool soon as he seen the 
fire and knew what coulda happened 
out here. Started right in to drownd 
his sorrows before he made_ sure 
whether he had any to drown! If 
that ain’t like a man, every time! 
Time we got back to town, and the 
fire was kiting away from us instead 
of coming up toward us, he was too 
drunk to do anything. He must of 
poured it down him by the _ quart. 

“Manley; Is that you, dear?’ It 
was Val, a slim, white figure against 
the blackness all around her, coming 
down the trail to see what delayed 
them. “Why don’t you come to the 
house? There is a house, you know. 
We aren’t quite burned out. And I’m 
all right, so there’s no need to worry 
any more.’ 

Now, ain’t that a darned shame?” 
muttered Arline wrathfully to Kent. 
“A feller that'll drink when he’s got 
a wife like that had oughta be hung! 

“It's me, Arline Hawley!” She 
“raised her voice to its ordinary shrill 
level. “It ain’t just the proper time 
to make a call, I guess, but it’s better 
late than never. Man, he was took 
with one of his spells, so I told him 
I’d come on out and take you back 
to town.. How are you, anyhow? 
Scared plumb to death, I'll bet, when 
that fire come over the hill. You 
needn’t ’a’ tramped clear down here— 


B. M. BOWER 


we was coming on to the house in a 
minute. I got to chewin’ the rag with 
Kent. Git in; you might as well ride 
back to the house, now you're here.” 

“Manley didn’t come?” Val was 
standing beside the rig, near Kent. 
Her white-clothed figure was _ indis- 
tinct, and her face obscured in the 
dark. Her voice was quiet—lifelessly 
quiet. “Is he sick?” 

*“‘Well—of course his nerves was all 
upset—” 

“Oh! Then he is sick,” 

“Well—nothing dangerous, but—he 
wasn't feelin’ well, so I thought I'd 
come out and take you back with me.” 

“t"* 


“Man was awful worried; you 
mustn't think he wasn't. He was 
pretty near crazy, for a while.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly.” 

“Get in and ride. And you mustn’t 
worry none about Man, nor feel hurt 
that he didn't come. He felt so 
bad—-”’ 


“Tll walk, thank you; it’s only a 
few steps. And I'm not worried at all. 
I quite understand.” 

The team started on slowly, and 
Mrs Hawley turned in the seat so that 
she could continue talking without in- 
terruption to the two who walked be- 
hind. But it was Kent who answered 
her at intervals, when she asked a 
direct question or appeared to be 
waiting for some comment. Between- 
whiles he was wondering if Val did, 
after all, understand. She knew so 
littie of the west and its ways, and 
her faith in Manley was so firm and 
unquestioning, that he felt sure she 
was only hurt at what looked very 
much like an indifference to her wel- 


fare. He suspected shrewdly that she 
was thinking what she would have 
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My friend is one before whom 
I may be sincere, before him 
I may think aloud. 
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done in Manley’s place, and was try- 
ing to reconcile Mrs Hawley’s assur- 
ances that Manley was not actually 
sick or disabled with the blunt fact 
that he had stayed in town and per- 
mitted others to come out to see if 
she were alive or dead. 

And Kent had another problem to 
solve. Should he tell her the truth? 
He had never ceased to feel, in some 
measure, responsible for her position. 
And she was sure to discover the truth 
before long; not even her innocence 
and her ignorance of life could shield 
her from that knowledge. He let a 
question or two of Arline’s go un- 
answered while he struggled for a 
decision, but when they reached the 
house, only one point was. clearly 
settled in his mind. Instead of riding 
as far as he might, and then walking 
across the prairie to the Wishbone, 
he intended to go on to town with 
them—“to see her through with it.” 

Val’s Awakening 

Val stood just inside the door of 
the hotel parlor and glanced swiftly 
around at the place of unpleasant 
memory. / 

“No, I must see Manley before I 
can tell you whether we shall want to 
stay or not,” she replied to Arline’s 
insistence that she “go right up to a 
room” and lie down. “I feel quite 
well, and you must not bother about 
me at all. If Mr Burnett will be 
good enough to send Manley to me—I 
must see him first of all.” It was Val 
in her most unapproachable mood, 
and Arline subsided before it. 

“Well, then, I'll go and send word 
to Man, and see about some supper for 
us. I feel as if I could eat tenpenny 
nails!” She went out into the hall, 
hesitated a moment, and then boldly 
invaded the “office.” 

“Say! have you got Man rounded 
up yit?” sne demanded of her hus- 
band. “And how is he, anyhow? That 
girl ain’t got the first idea of what 
ails him—how anybody with the 
brains and edecation she’s got can be 
so thick-headed gits me. Jim told me 
Man’s been packing a bottle or two 
home with him every trip he’s made 
for the last month—and she don't 
know a thing about it. I'd like to 
know what ’n time they learn folks 
back east, anyhow; to put their eyes 
and their sense in their pockets, I 
guess, and go along blind as _ bats. 
Where's Kent at? Did he go after 
him? She won’t do nothing till she 
sees Man—”’ 

At that moment Kent came in, and 
his disgust needed no words. He 
answered Mrs Hawley’s inquiring look 
with a shake of the head. 
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“IT can't do anything with him,” he 
said morosely. ‘He’s so full he don't 
know he’s got a wife, hardly. You 
better go and tell her, Mrs Hawley. 
Somebody's got to.” 

“Oh, my heavens!” Arline clutched 
at the doorknob for moral support. “I 
could no more face them yellow eyes 
of hern when they blaze up—you go 
tell her yourself, if you want her told. 
I've got to see about some supper for 
us. I ain't had a bite since dinner, 
and Min’s off gadding somewheres—” 
She hurried away, mentally washing 
her hands of the affair. ‘Women's got 
to learn: sometime what men is,” she 
soliloquized, “and I guess she ain’t no 
better than any of the rest of us, that 
she can't learn to take her medicine— 
but I ain’t goin’ to be the one to tell 
her what kinda fellow she’s tied to. 
My stunt’ll be helpin’ her pick up the 
pieces and make the best of it after 
she’s told.” 

She stopped, just inside the dining 
room, and listened until she heard 
Kent cross the hall from the office 
and open the parlor door. “Gee! It’s 
like ahangin’,” she sighed. “If she 
wasn’t so plumb innocent—” She 
started for the door which opened 
into the parlor from the dining room, 
Strongly tempted to eavesdrop. She 
did yield so far as to put her ear to 
the keyhole, but the silence within 
impressed her strangely, and she re- 
treated to the kitchen and closed the 
door tightly behind her as the most 
practical method of bidding Satan 
begone. 

The silence in the parlor lasted 
while Kent, standing with his back 
against the door, faced Val and medi- 
tated swiftly upon the manner of his 
telling. 


“Well?” she demanded at last. “I 
am still waiting to see Manley. I am 
not quite a child, Mr Burnett. I know 


something is the matter, and you—if 
you have any pity, or any feeling of 
friendship, you will tell me the truth. 
Don't you suppose I know that Arline 
was—lying to me all the time about 
Manley? . You helped her to lie. So 
did that other man. I waited until I 
reached town, where I could do some- 
thing, and now you must tell me the 
truth. Manley is badly hurt, or he is 
dead. Tell me which it is, and take 
me to him,” 

Kent looked at her, forgot all about 
leading up to the truth by easy stages, 
as he had intended to do, and gave it 
to her straight.’ “He ain't either 
one, he said. ‘“He’s drunk!” 

Val stared at him. “Drunk!” 
could see how even her lips 
from the word. She threw 
head. “That,” she declared 
know to be impossible!” 

“Oh, do you? Let me tell you that’s 
never impossible with a man, not 
when there’s whisky handy.” 

“Manley is not that sort of a man. 
When he left me, three years ago, he 
promised me never to frequent places 
where liquor is sold. He never had 
touched liquor; he never was tempted 
to touch it. 3ut, just to be doubly 
sure, he promised me, on his honor. 
He has never broken that promise; I 
know, because he told me so.” She 
made the explanation scornfully, as if 
her pride and her belief in Manley al- 
most forbade the indignity of explain- 
ing. “I don’t know why you should 
come here and insult me,” she added, 
with a lofty charity for his sin. 

“T don’t see how it can insult you,” 
he contended. ‘You've got a different 
way of looking at things, but that 
won't help you to dodge _ facts. 
Man's drunk. I said it, and I mean 
it. It ain’t the first time, nor the 
second. He was drunk the day you 
came, and couldn't meet the _ train. 
That's why I met you. I ought to ’ve 
told you, I guess, but I hated to make 
you feel bad. So I went to work and 
sobered him up, and sent him over to 
get married. I've always been kinda 
sorry for that. It was a low-down 
trick to play on you, and that's a fact. 
You ought to ’ve had a chance to 
draw outa the game, but I didn’t 
think about it at the time. Man and 
I have always been pretty good 
friends, and I was thinking of his 
side of the case. I thought he’d 
straighten up after he got married; 
he wasn’t such a hard drinker—only 


He 

shrank 
up her 
icily, “I 


he’d go on a toot when he got into 
town, like lots of men. I didn’t think 
it had such a strong hold on him. 


And I knew he thought a lot of you, 
and if you went back on him it'd hit 
him pretty hard. Man ain't a _ bad 
fellow, only for that. And he’s liable 
to do better when he finds out you 
know about it. A man will do ‘most 
anything for 2a woman he thinks a 
lot of.” 

“Indeed!” Val was sitting now upon 
the red plush chair. Her face was 
perfectly colorless, her manner frozen. 
The word seemed to. speak itself, 
without having any relation whatever 
to her thoughts and her emotions. 

{To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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Every Woman’s Message 
EMMA MAYHEW WIUITING 


Knit sweaters, week by week, I'm send- 
ing 

To yeu, 
On, may 

you 2 

Your welfare dearer than my own. 


dear soldier boys unknown. 
they show my heart is with 


Oh, may they give you warmth and 
comfort 
In winter’s rigors “over there.” 
I would they might from danger guard 
you 


I breathe 


Timely Cold Weather Hints 
MRS INEZ A. JEWELL 


Now that cold weather is here, and 
in many places coal or other fuel is 


into their folds a prayer 





searce and high priced, a few well- 
tried hints on how to keep more 
comfortable should be most timely. 


This article is not intended for those 
who are well-to-do and can afford the 
comforts of life. But there are many 
furmhomes that do not have any way 
ut all to heat some of the bedrooms, 
and I know by experience that it is 
no uncommon thing to go to bed in 
a cold, icy room, bed and bedding 


cold. It takes a long time to_ get 
warm. Maybe your feet sometimes 
get still colder, and sleep is a long 
while in coming. This is especially 
bad for the children, 

Just try these few ways for com- 


fort this winter. In most homes 
ere ure stoneware jugs, take one of 
gallon size, have plenty of hot water, 
nearly boiling, fill jug, being sure cork 
is tight, and about half an hour be- 
fore bedtime, slip it in between the 
bedelo s, change from head to foot 
after about 15 minutes or so, then see 
how warm and cozy the bed has be- 
» and the water will keep hot all 
night on the coldest night, and no 
old feet A jug of hot water under 
he robes when going to town will 
cep the feet warm and much better 
ian a lighted lantern, which is used 
vy some, and much safer. 
Where one must take children with 
them on going to town, something of 


‘ 
| 
t! 
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this kind should be done for their 
comfort, as little feet and _ bodies 
quickly become chilled. Where one 
ha t rubber hot-water bottle, it 


ould be used often. If the woman 
who has to get breakfast in a cold 
kitchen before it has warmed up well 
and floors are likely to be cold, will 
put a broad piece of board in the oven 
the night before, it will soon be 
heated through in the morning, and 
if placed on the floor where she stands 
most, will soon warm the feet. Those 
in the family whose feet are nearly 
always cold, should be provided with 
bed socks or slippers, these can be 


«] 


purchased for 10 or 15 cents, or can 
be made at home from pieces of 
warm material, such as old fleece 
lined underwear, eiderdown, or flan- 
nel. They can be put on at night, 
after the shoes are removed, then 


worn to bed, later to be removed when 
the feet are thoroughly warmed. 

We should do these things, not only 
for added comfort, but for our health’s 
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The Sixth Letter 
MARY SHERBURNE WARREN 
“One, two, three, four, five,” 
counted Marjory Lowe. “I was sure 


there were six letters that must go off 
this morning—Uncle Tom's birthday 
message, my order for samples, the 
bill for the butter and eggs, and the 
two checks for the harness and the 
mowing machine. Only five! It’s 
such fun, mother, to have John trust 
me with his business letters.” 

The mail carrier's auto had passed 
far over the hill when a broad- 
shouldered young man ran up the 
back steps. “Marjory,” he called anx- 
iously, “did IT ask you to send for 
those rake teeth this morning?” 

“There, IT knew there were six let- 
ters!” cried Marjory. “I’m so sorry, 
John. Won't tomorrow—” 

But her husband was already at the 
telephone. “Never mind,” he said, in 
a cheery voice before he hurried back 
to the hayfield, “they'll come up on 
the morning train.” 

“That's just like John!” exclaimed 
the misty-eyed young wife. “He's al- 
ways good-natured whatever happens. 
And that message will cost him forty 


‘Marjory, I’m going to tell you 
about my visit at your cousin Arthur's 
last week,” said Mrs Avery, with a 
motherly smile as she hulled the 
largest strawberry in the basket. “I 
necepted the first invitation they gave 
me, for I was curious to see what kind 
ofa farmer's wife a college girl would 
make. My dear, the amount Barbara 
accomplished while I was there quite 
g00k my breath away. I noticed that 
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as Been My Experience’ 


Letters on various subjects from our readers 


every little while she would jot down 
something in a notebook that hung 
near the kitchen sink. ‘Oh, Aunt Mir- 
iam,’ she exclaimed one day’ when I 
was wiping her dishes, ‘this book is the 
greatest comfort! I have just thought 
of a letter I must write this evening. 
The sexton of my father’s church is in 
the hospital and will be wondering if 
his “Barby Girl” has forgotten him! 
Then she showed me her labor-saving 
device for the brain, as she called it. 
That very morning she had seen a 
new idea for a lawn party in a maga- 
zine she picked up for a moment. She 
had no time to read it then, but she 
made a note of the name and the 
number of the magazine. Before noon 
a neighbor ran in with a recipe for a 
custard pie that was warranted to cut 
as ‘smooth as silk.” Down went the 
recipe with the other entries for 
July 6. 

“That evenmg Barbara carried the 
notebook to her desk and wrote a 
cheery letter to the old sexton; she 
read the Jawn party idea and found it 
so helpful that she cut it out and 
pasted it in her ‘Good Times’ scrap 
book: the recipe she copied carefully 
in a cook book a friend gave her for 
a wedding present. 

“That is what Barbara did. I 
doubtless should have kept that letter 
on my mind all day and have forgot- 
ten it when my work was done. I 
should also have forgotten which 
magazine that lawn party hint was in 
and have been obliged to spend an 
hour or two hunitng for it when we 
needed it for 
the ladies’ aid. 
And, because I 
had tried to re- 
member th e 
recipe, I should 
have made a 
flat failure of 
my custard pie 
some day when 
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expected 
for 


we 
company 
supper.” 

“But, mother, 
[I didn't know 
they taught 
such things at 
college,” said 
Marjory, in a 
mournful voice. 

“There, cheer up,” laughed Mrs 
Avery. “Just look in your desk.” 

“Oh-h-h!" cried Marjory, as she ran 
back to the kitchen with a new note- 
book with a shining pencil attached. 
“I'm going right out to tell John. I 
can’t bear to have him disappointed 
in me another minute.” 





The Pneumonia Epidemic 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

Perhaps it is not altogether a 
bad thing that people’ are be- 
coming aroused over something that 
is called the “pneumonia epidemic.” 
The connection of these words 
makes an entirely new phrase. We 
have heard of epidemics of grippe, 
of smallpox, of yellow fever—or we 
did hear of that, before medical 
science made yellow fever epidemics 
things of the past—and of epidemics 
of other fevers, but never before have 
people generally thought of such a 
thing as an epidemic of pneumonia. 
The very word, “epidemic,” is asso- 
ciated in the mind of the everyday man 
and woman with “something catch- 
ing” and that same individual has 
never thought of pneumonia in that 
way. It has been considered in many 
other ways, as the result of a heavy 
cold which “worked down on the 
lungs”"—how often all doctors have 














The narrow sections go- over 


heard that!—as the consequence of 
extreme cold and exposure, as follow- 
ing wet feet or a chill, but never as 
contracted through contagion from 
someone else ill with the disease. 

Once we get the idea thoroughly 
into our heads that all pneumonias 
are just that, the result of contagious 
germs, carried by the air or clothes 
or contact or in some other way, from 
the pneumonia patients to others who 
are well but who in consequence be- 
come ill with pneumonia and perhaps 
die of it, then the number of cases 
will diminish and the death rate from 
this cause will fail. 

You will ask, how about the epi- 
demics of pneumonia in our camps, 
disclosed by congressional investiga- 
tions and claimed to have been the 
result of insuflicient clothing? You 
might also ask, how about the in- 
creased death rate from pneumonia in 
New York, said to be the highest in 
the records of the city, during the 
cold wave and coal shortage of the 
latter part of December? Those con- 
ditions undoubtedly exist, but the 
lack of warm clothing, and the lack 
of fuel and increase of cold and 
hardship did not cause the pneumo- 
nias. These things lowered the vital- 
ity and the disease-resisting power of 
the bodies until, when attacked by the 
germs, they had no force left to re- 
sist their invasion. 

There are sO many cases of pneu- 
monia in this country at present that 
unless we live in very isolated regions, 
it is practically inevitable that most 
of us should be 
exposed to the 
infection before 
spring. That, 
however, is no 
reason at all 
for expecting 


that wee shall 
have the dis- 
ease. We are 


Filet Yoke 


yoke is most 
a nightgown. 











all exposed to 
t ubercu losis 
many times 
each year, and 
often we have 
been exposed to 
typhoid fever, 
but we do not 
all of us sicken 
and die of those 
Our bodies summon their 


diseases. : 
health armies and kill the invaders, 
and we go about our lives, usually se- 


renely unconscious that any such 
mortal combat has taken place, our- 
selves the battleground. The same 
thing will occur during these coming 
months of special exposure to pneu- 
monia, provided we look well after 
preparedness measures, 

The first thing is to keep fit in all 
possible ways, all the time. Daily 
morning bath and rub, with five min- 
utes’ exercise, nourishing food but not 
too much of it, plenty of sleep, regu- 
lar and free elimination by both the 
bowels and the kidneys, warm cloth- 
ing when outdoors with change of wet 
clothes and footwear as soon as pos- 
sible, and immediate care for all 
colds, are among the important pre- 
cautions. Isolate all cases of pneu- 
monia and treat it as a very conta- 
gious disease. Finally, do not be 
afraid of it. In all epidemics fear 
kills more people than the disease it- 
self. Remember that our soldiers 
will come home with the knowledge 
of the value of “morale” and the 
power to practice it. Let us also 
“keep a high morale.” 





Human things must be known to 
be loved, but divine things must be 
loved to be known, 


Covering a Worn Glove-Snap 
MRS MARGARET A, BARTLETT 


The silk covering the snap button 
on my silk gloves wore off, showing 
the unsightly metal, while the rest of 
the gloves were still in perfect condi- 
tion. Taking a strand of white em- 
broidery silk I buttonholed carefully 
around the outer edge of the snap, 
taking care not to draw the loops too 
tightly. 

Then, using the loops of the pre- 
vious buttonholing as an edge, I but- 
tonholed round and round, skipping an 
occasional loop and drawing the 
thread slightly, finally fastening with 
a few stitches in the center. The re- 


sult was a neatly covered button, 
ficult to distinguish from the much 
used crocheted ones, an ornament 


rather than otherwise to the now good 
gloves. 


Wild Rose Yoke 

With No 50 mercerized cotton ch 
78 st, a tr crochet in the 9th st from 
hook (ch 2, miss 2, tr in next st) 23 
times. The directions inclosed in 
parenthesis form a space (sp) and 
will be referred to as such in future. 
Always ch 5, miss 2 ch of previous 
row, tr in tr for the first sp in a row. 

2—One sp, 3 tr, repeat across. 

3—Twenty-four sp. 

4—One sp, 3 tr, 21 sp, 3 tr. 

5—Eight sp, 6 tr, 3 sp, 6 tr, 9 sp. 

6—One sp, 3 tr, 6 sp, 12 tr, 1 sp, 12 
tr, G sp, 3 tr. 

7—Seven sp, 12 tr, 1 sp, 12 tr, 8 sp. 

S—One sp, 3 tr, 4 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp, 6 
tr, 1 sp, 3 tr. (1 sp, 6 tr) twice, 4 
sp, 3 tr. 

9—Four sp, 12 tr, 2 sp, 3 tr, ch 10, 
miss 2 tr, 4 tr, 2 sp, 12 tr, 5 sp. 

10—One sp, 3 tr, 3 sp, 12 tr, 1 sp, 
3 tr, ch 5, 2 d ¢ on 10-ch, ch 5, miss 
5 tr, a tr in each of the next 4 st, 
1 sp, 12 tr, 3 sp, 3 tr. 

11—Five sp, 6 tr, 1 sp 3 tr ch 5, 
4deceon2dce and ch each side, ch 
5, miss 3 tr, a tr in each of 4 st, 1 sp, 
6 tr, 6 sp. 

12—One sp, 3 tr, 6 sp, 3 tr, ch 7. 
6 ac, on 4d c¢, and ch each side, ch 
7, miss 3 tr, trin each of 4st, 6Osp, Str. 

138—Five sp, 6 tr, 1 sp, 83 tr, ch 8, 
4dacon64c, missing first and last. 
ch 8, a tr in each of last 3 st of ch 
and first tr, 1 sp, 6 tr, 6 sp. 

14—One sp, 3 tr, 3 sp, 12 tr, 1 sp, 3 
tr, ch 7, miss 1 dc, a d cin each of 
next 2 sts, ch 7, a tr in each of 38 sts 
of ch and first tr, 1 sp, 12 tr, 5 sp, 
» tr. 

15—Four sp, 12 tr, 2 sp, 3 tr, ch 
2, a tr in each of 3 sts of ch and 
first tr, 2 sp, 12 tr, 5 sp. 

16—One sp, 3 tr, 4. sp, 6 tr, 1° sp, 
6 tr, 1 sp, 3 tr, (1 sp, 6 tr) twice, 4 
sp. 3 tr. 

* 17—Seven sp, 12 tr. 1 sp, 12 tr, S sp. 

1S—One sp, 3 tr, 6 sp, 12 tr, 1 sp, 
12 tr, 6 sp, 8 tr. 

19—Eight sp, 6 tr, 3 sp, 6 tr, 9 sp. 

20—One sp, 3 tr, 21 sp, 3 tr, repeat 


from 3d row until you have three 
roses, finish strip with 2 plain rows, 


a row of sps and 3 tr worked alter- 
nately, then one plain row. Work 
two pieces like this one, and two 
having four roses. Now work 3 4d c in 
each 2-ch sp and 7 d c¢ in each corner 
sp around both ends and one side of 
each piece. Around the inner edge 
ofthe square thus formed work as fol- 
lows: A 2-1 in the corner, miss 1 sp 
and a block, (two 2-1 with 3-ch be- 
tween in next sp), repeat around 
working a 2-l in the corners as be- 
fore. 

21. Ten 2-] in 3-ch sp, 3 dc in 
next 3-ch sp. Repeat around. The 
size may be varied as desired by mak- 
ing more or less roses. 


Meat Substitutes 


Impelled by economy and war duty, 
housekeepers are collecting meat sub- 
stitute dishes. These dishes are high 
in protein value and should be served 
in place of meat and in combination 
with fresh vegetables. Potatoes and 
tomatoes combine well with bean 
dishes. Corn bread and a green salad 
make an excellent combination with 
the fish kedgeree. 

Beans and Rice 

Two cups cooked kidney beans, 2 
cups cooked rice, 4 cups tomato sauce. 
To make the tomato sauce: Brown * 
tablespoons of flour in 4 cup of drip- 
pings or vegetable oil and mix with ~ 
quart of strained tomatoes and 1 
tablespoon grated onion. Cook sauce 
5 minutes; combine hot rice and 
beans; pour over the hot sauce. 

Creamed Peas or Beans 

One pint dry peas or beans, ™% cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon drippings, 2 tea- 
spoons syrup, 1 teaspoon salt, pinck 
red pepper. Soak beans in cold water 
Overnight or until hulls rub off easily; 
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seh OE Fenugel seltotivertss 


rub between hands until all skins are 
removed; boil slowly with just enough 
water to cover them until thoroughly 
done; pass through a ricer; add other 
ingredients; whip as for creamed po- 
tatoes; serve hot. 

Fish Kedgeree 


One and one-half cups flaked 
cooked fish, 1 egg, 4 tablespoons 
rice, 1 teaspoon chopped onion. 
Salt and pepper to taste. Two 
tablespoons drippings. Wash _ rice 
end drop. slowly into fast boil- 


ing water, with a teaspoon of salt. 
and boil fast until tender (about 20 
minutes). Drain well and dry in a 
colander. Boil the egg hard, cool it 
in cold water and chop it coarsely. 
Melt the fat in a saucepan, stir in the 
cooked rice, add the fish and season- 
ing. Make it very hot, then add the 
chopped egg, and serve at once. If 
onion is liked, fry it lightly in the fat 
before putting in the rice. 


The Farm Woman’s Vacation 
KATITARINE SIMMONS 

Society seems to have decided that 
a vacation is not, as the dictionary 
says, an “intermission of stated em- 
ployment,” but rather a get-closer-to 
nature affair. For while it is granted 
to the city dweller to stop at a farm- 
house or in a country town if he does 
not wish to go further afield, farmer 
folk are urged to load the automobile 
with camping paraphernalia and tour 
the state or country, or, failing that, 
to set up a tent in the back pasture, 
close the house, and thus for a few 
wecks live as far as possible from the 
rural postman and other encroach- 
ments of civilization, 

ro the farm woman in particular 
this view is unjust. Why not go back 
to the dictionary meaning of the word 
and recommend a vacation that is 
really an intermission of stated labor? 
There is little mental or physical rest 
or refreshment to be gained by merely 
changing the place for preparing three 
meals each day from a good range 
in a convenient kitchen to a forked 
stick or pile of rocks by the roadside, 
or a rickety oil stove by the side of a 
tent—the oil stove is usually conceded, 
though only eternal vigilance could 
keep it level on a grassy turf. 

In the first place, it is not easy to 
get away during the warm weather 
from work on the farm. But with the 
advent of cool weather, a great many 
more women than think so can plan 
a little vacation for themselves. 

The country woman needs to spend 
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No 8677—For the Laddie 
her vacation in the city, to change her 
view of fields and forests, not to some- 
ene else’s fields and forests, but to 


beautiful buildings, swiftly moving 
crowds, and the thousand and one un- 
accustomed sights she will find there. 


She needs to lie in bed late a few 
mornings, even though she is awak- 
ened by the roar of trains and the 
rattle of milk wagons. Doubtless, she 
be thanking her own particular 
Star that the noise is not that of the 
creem separator at home. She needs 
to cat a few well-served meals which 
she has not helped prepare. Only one 
who has planned and served—and yes, 
Cleaned up after—three meals a day 
year after year can appreciate the 
‘absolute enjoyment of sitting at a 
‘able for which she is not responsible. 

fhe expense of a city vacation will 
not make it prohibitory. Mrs or Miss 
Farmer can select, not, the distant 
Metropolis, but the small city nearest 
home, and railroad fare will be small. 
erhaps some friend can recommend 

food boarding house or moderate 
Priced hotel, or the Y W C A will help 








’ them use their own judgment. 
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No 8649—A Long-Waisted Effect 
her. Then with a few dollars for 
meals, car fare, and a good concert 
or two, she is well provided for. There 
is real luxury in attending even a pic- 
ture show if one has the feeling that*® 
she may stay as late as she wishes, 
and not be compelled to leave at four 
o’clock because of the long drive 
home and the evening chores waiting 
to be done. And the free libraries, 
museums, and large department 
stores and interesting places to visit. 

In the matter of clothes, unless she 
has friends who will entertain her, a 
very simple wardrobe will be_ sutfh- 
cient for her needs. And friends are 
not a necessity for an enjoyable visit; 
perhaps she will enjoy her vacation 
even more if she is quite free to plan 
her time as she wishes and does not 
feel that she must defer to the wishes 
of others. 

When the farm woman realizes that 
her vacation is just as necessary as 
that of the average business man, the 
means to the end will not be long in 
forthcoming. Very few cannot meet 
the expense of a single day, and a 
single day is not to be despised. 


In the Teens 
MR. W. A. SHERBURNE 

The child is growing up! 
to you as a distinct shock some day 
when you realize that your little girl 
is almost as tall as yourself, and you 
really have to look up to your boy 
as he stands beside you. They 
seem to develop new traits, too, till 
you are fairly at your wits’ end. But 
courage, little mother, you are near- 
ing the home stretch now. If you 
have persevered in your training—if 
they have the habit of obedience—if 
you have kept their confidence, above 
ell, if their father has done his share 
by precept and example,* mostly ex- 
ample, your work is more than half 
done already. Now the “apron-string” 
must be judiciously lengthened; let 
They 
may make some mistakes, but they 
will learn by them. 

You will find them more sensitive 
to reproof. Be careful, then, never 
to reprove them in public or tell their 
faults to others. They are beginning 
to grow up and to feel just as you 
feel—think how you would like it 
yourself. A “chummy” little talk 
when you are by yourself, and in- 
Girect reproof by way of a story or 
what you have seen “some people” 
co, will have its effect. Be interested 
in all their pursuits. Go to the ball 
game with your boy and learn enough 
of the game so you can, at least, ask 
intelligent questions. 

Do not discourage them when they 
want to try new things. It is lots 
of fun to try, anyway, and they might 
succeed, vou know. Talk over family 
matters with them. It will do them 
good to know how much the family 
income is and the cost of things that 
have to be bought. Teach them to 
have a wholesome respect for public 
cpinion, but emancipate the entire 
family from the rule of Mrs Grundy. 
Make them feel that you expect them 
to do what is right and they will not 
be apt to disappoint you. Make their 
rom so attractive that they will like 
to bring their friends there. They 
will be glad to help in the work it 
makes. Have faith in them, have 
tope for them, love them. 
Fope, love, these three, and_ the 
greatest of all is love. <And if you 
need anything more take down your 
mother’s Bible from the shelf, turn 
its worn leaves till you find James 
1-5. Learn it by heart and repeat it 
whenever weary or discouraged. 


It comes_ 


The Clean Plate 
Cc. A. B,, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 

We read and hear so much now 
about the “clean plate,” and “saving 
the waste,’’ etc. But why have any 
other but a clean plate, and why have 
any waste? I was brought up on the 
maxims, “waste not, want not,” “wil- 
ful waste makes woeful want,” and 
the like, and to always have a clean 
plate. 

My parents were not close nor nig- 
gardly, and we children always were 
provided with the best of food, but 
we were not allowed to heap our 
plates, muss them over, and leave a 
mixed mass to be thrown out. We 
were allowed to help ourselves, but 
whatever we put upon our plates we 
must eat; and we soon learned not 
to let “our eyes be so much larger 
than our stomachs.” * But we did it 
grudgingly, as our mates were most 
of them allowed to heap their plates 
with everything, eat what they wanted 
of this and that, and leave the rest. 
Not until I was well grown and had 
to scrape the plates of mussers (that’s 
what I now call them) did I appre- 
ciate part of the beauty of the clean 
plate. But for many years I have 
fully appreciated it, in its entirety; 
so much so that my own children were 
never allowed to “‘muss” their plates. 
Some mothers may say we are not 
serving the children right by .serving 
small portions. But we are; they can 
be served the second or even the third 
time. Give them all they will eat, but 
none to waste. And if a child is 
brought up in that way they will not 
waste food—either on the plates, or 
from the kettles. 

This call of ‘no waste, so to win the 
war” does not trouble some of us who 
never knew what waste meant, and as 
I heard one pastor’s wife say, “They 
tell us not to waste, we who have 
saved every string all our lives long. 
We cannot be more saving than we 
are, and always have been.’’ 

But the waste is terrible in some 
families, for many times I have helped 
to clear up after meals and it seemed 
that fully as much food was left on 
the plates as had been eaten. I am 
now and ever for the clean plate, 
Plenty of good food to eat, but none 
to waste.—[{Mrs Dana Burchard. 


For the Lad and Lassies 

Maybe it’s a winter outfit you are 
making these cold days, or perhaps 
you are forehanded enough to be do- 
ing the summer sewing, and anyway, 
can you find any more attractive pat- 
terns than the four illustrated? 

No 8649—Long-Waisted Dress 

Cut in sizes, 4, 6, 8, 107 and 12 years. 
The dress has the new blouse waist, 
buttoning at the center front, and a 
removable, broad, Dutch collar of 
white. The simple skirt is in one 
piece, and it is gathered all around to 
the wide belt. The long, Bishop 
sleeves are gathered into flare cuffs. 
As on the figure, the 8-year size re- 
quires 3% yards 27-inch, or 2% yards 
56-inch, with 3% yard 30-inch con- 
trasting material, and 5g yard 36-inch 


lining. 
No 8677—Boys’ Suit 


Cut in sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
The coat is a double-breasted model 
with a diagonal side-closing, fastened 
with four large buttons. Patch pock- 
ets may be stitched at the sides. The 
back is seld in slightly by a belt, which 
starts at the side seams. The separate, 
straight trousers are included in the 
pattern. The 8-year size requires 


2% yards 36-inch, or 21% yards 44- 























No 8666—Novel Collar 





a 


inch, with 4% yard 16-inch contrast- 
ing material, and % yard 36-inch lin- 


ing. 
No 8653—One-Piece Dress 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
The dress is to be slipped on over the 
head, and it is slashed for a _ short 
distance below the collar and laced up 
with a colored tape. The lower part 
of the dress is slightly circular, and 
it is stitched to the yoke. The sleeves 
may be long or short, both styles are 
finished with turned back cuffs. The 
8-year size requires 3 yards 36-inch 
material, with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting goods. 

No 8666—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. The dress is very simple, con- 
sisting of a plain waist, buttoning at 
the back, with a straight, one-piece 
skirt gathered to it. The ends of the 
collar cross and button onto the belt. 





No 8653—Slips Over Head 
The long sleeves are gathered into 


straight cuffs. The 8-year size re- 
quires 25g yards 36-inch, or 2%s yards 
44-inch material. 

Price of any pattern 10 cents. Or- 
der by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. Be 
sure to S<ate size. 


You Pay for What You Get 
MRS E, A. B., ERIE COUNTY, PA 


I have found that we cannot expect 
something for nothing and when pre- 
miums are offered they certainly are 
put out to get more money for the 
one who puts them out, and, of 
course, the buyer is the one that pays 
the extra money. 

There have been tea and grocery 
wagons on this road. They offer pre- 
miums. I never patronized them 
much, for I found out very soon that 
the goods were of very inferior quali- 
ty. Besides, the things offered to 
draw trade are often things one can 
get along without and if we save the 
money carefully which has gone by 
such buying we have it to get the 
very things we most need. : 

Rice which I bought was put up in 
packages and when opened proved to 
be broken poor rice with a lot of 
broken glass in it. The tea was not 
fit to drink. 

I could write many instances where 
the people have been badly deceived 
and defrauded in the goods after being 
attracted by premiums, but they no 
longer appeal to me. 


With Flour Sacks 

I took the sacks and colored them 
a navy blue, then I cut out three little 
middy blouses and three pairs of 
pants for a little six-year-old boy, and 
so they would be easy for him to put 
on without help, I made wide sus- 
penders and fastened them to each 
side of the front of the pants, then 
drew them over the shoulders and 
crossed and stitched them in the 


back. I also stitched a strap of same 
material across the front from one 
suspender to the othr, leaving just 


room enough to put the head through 
between that and the crossing. 
then put two buttons on back of pants 
for the suspenders to button to and 
a button and pbuttonhole on each 
side of pants, so they may be worn 
independent of another waist. I put 
pateh pockets on middies and trimmed 
them with a dark blue braid with a 
little white in it and I also used a 
sailor collar and tiny shiéld which 
were fastened right on the _ blouse. 
The three suits came to twenty-seven 
ecnts and they are very easy to laun- 
der, and look very neat.—[Mrs 8. C 
Bedine, Genesee County, N Y. 
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: Barney Bernard, the Hebrew jewelry and halluf an hour alone Most people have the idea that a 
The Introduction comedian, says a friend of his, with that colored gentleman.’’= field of rye is meant and that the 
rp. Ke. M. named Cohen—when Barney tells a one Scotch lassie was walking through it. 





As a matter of fact, if you read 
this ballad of Burns’s, and not the 
modernized words of the song, you 
will find each stanza ends: 

“Jenny’s a’ wat puir bodie, 
Jenny’s seldom dry, 

She draglet a’ her petticoatie ti 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 

If Jennie was walking through a 
field of rye, how would it happen that ( 
her “petticoatie’” would suffer so and $i 
always be wet? 

No, the popular idea is a wrong one. 


, — story his friend is always named 
Sold Mr tome to Be Coe. Cohen—dreamed that a coreligionist 
And this, dear Snobs,” with many bobs, died and went to Heaven, arriving 
Said Mr Nobs, “is Mr Cobs.” c at the Pearly Gates simultaneously 
with a person of color. 

rage As Saint Peter swung the portals 

Cranberry Jelly ajar the black man scrooged in. 
e “My son,’ said the good Saint, 
“vou are about to receive your re- 
] SUPPOSE, girls,” remarked Alice ward for your good deeds done in the 


Hier Pleasure Spoiled 
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BY THE C C MEMBERS 


to the Cookery Club members, flesh. In addition to welcoming you 
“that you put up quantities of into Paradise I have the power of be- 
towing upon you one great gift. 


« “ : Sie 

ae aie aie ad at each other What is your dearest wish? Speak The name of the song is derived from ~ 

rather ruiltily. and it is yours. : the river Rye” at Daily in Ayrshire. tel 
“Well, the fact is,” confessed Jean, Tle newly arrived rolled his eyes At the time this ballad was written, hit 

“although the papers kept urging peo- in earnest thought. ; bridges were practically unknown and [J. 
“Well, suh,” he said at length, “ef fording the rivers was no easy mat- 


ple to can everything, most frults sola 






























o well and sugar was 80 Gear that ‘tain’t too much trouble I believes I'd ter without paying the good-natured tio 
our family has less in its preserve lak to have a millyun dollahs.” ; penalties described by Burns. “— 
closet this winter than ever before.” 4 — fins gy ag > Rave Just Her Luck Ph A eS eee ee ch 
euess tha : he case rj Ss arms. As e 8s C = ; , m : ‘ . i u owe S 5¢ . < 
at . he ~ os 4 Ruth se with most founded by his good luck, tongue- Little Miss Mary—Now, isn’t this the river bank and laughed or joked bu 
a n we'll have to make the best tied with astonishment, and pop-eyed provoking. This is the only chance at the efforts of the timid lassies as dr 
of the fruits obtainable in winter, With joy unutterable, Cohen's com- I’ve had to water my flowers today, they cautiously ventured into the Se 
ich as cranberries, oranges, apples patriot slipped gently into the Celes- and now it’s starting to rain. chilly waters at the ford. so 
id t old stand-bys, dried peache,  —_—__= pu 
née und apricot .’ declared Alice, ret 
nd to start with suppose you take sli 
down this recipe for Cranberry Jelly :” ’ ed 
One quart cranberries, . 
One-half cup water, pl 
One-half cup granulated sugar. 
When the girls had closed their A 
note books, Alice gave her directions { 
swiftly e a : 
“Jean, give the cranberries to May e eemeereat |: = 
1 picl er ish; >» saS- ‘ ~~ oe ne cu 
A Ray RE It Should Be in Every Farm Home = to 
ul Use. «v6 ‘ > A ae Fo st — 
ure the water and the sugar; Ruth, W W Oe : SS | sol 
Rt out about four of the little flat It Tells hat You ant to Know vow . all 
jelly glasses and rinse them in cold P — Oy ov 
a ae The World War is covered in detail from the intrigue that as 
made. Alice then emptied the cran-| Preceded the assassination of Duke Ferdinand down tie 
berries with the water into a sauce- through the entrance of the United States, and what — 
pan, placed it on the stove and cov- . : . : . 
seed the ban with @ UA we are doing to help win this struggle. of 
“T never did care much for cran- : de 
berry sauce,” said Betty frankly, “the The Income Tax and how It D 
juice runs into one’s meat and pota- affects every individual, especially the fr 
toes and makes everything mussy.” vy Ee . . ° pa 
“This is cranberry jelly,” correctea | farmers, is explained and printed in su 
Alice. complete detail. i 
“Well, then I'm afraid it will be too ‘ 
weet for me,” objected May. The Food Conservation Laws 9 
“Nonsense, you we piankets, . 4 -_ 1s 
chaffed Nan, “ ‘the proof of the pud- and how they are being administered to 
ding is in the eating thereof.’ ” through Mr. Hoover are of vast im- re 
While waiting for the berries to portance to every farmer, for the farmers pM 
cook, Alice gave the Club members a > P ° ene ; 
quiz. “What used to be our slogan?” | Must produce.the food to win this war. --= ag 
she began. . ac 
“All measurements must be level,” The Draft Laws, with the latest changes, co 
tober md oe hile the girls | and how the draftees are classified through the a 
ra raudet ror Sly. . . . . . \ 
“Why do we use an enameled| questionnaire are given in detail. ns 





saucepan?” she continued. 
“Because tin or a similar metal The Federal Control Board and how 
rs ae dee acid of the | jt will control the railroads as well as power 
i . > « ? ny ‘ . . “y* « 
‘Good,” commended Alice, “ana| plants and other public utilities. 
now one more, why do we use a 
wooden spoon?” 


_, It was now Ruth's turn, “Because These and hundreds of other matters besides 1918 calendar, almanac matter th 
cam ind seems tobe more effectual. | aNd Statistics are all included in 

A curious popping sound gave 
warning that the berries were burst- Ww 


ing from their skins and would e : $1 
shortly be soft enough for use. When e ationa ear oo or n¢ 
the popping had almost ceased, Alice gi 


took off the lid, and ay berries in 
a brisk stir t to see if they were ° * . . : . : 
perfectly gett Gnd then ometied thom It is an encyclopedia of accurate and reliable information on the big . 
through a soup strainer into a bowl. : . 

“It takes ‘pretty constant stirring to problems and events of the times. Me 


get the berries all through, but you 


eee ee Aeeeteeface SSken°y ain ‘ins | Special Prices to Our Subscribers and Readers—Order Your Copy Today i 


ished—nothing but the skins and a 
~ err which the berries Send the coupon below with $1.25 and we will renew your subscription . 
beG Beem ecaned was sinses out te to dmericanAgriculturist for one year and send youa copy of the National cl 
nake & i Oo 8 5s re é - e t . 2 
ing to the sides, and the pulp and Year Book in cloth, or send $1.00 and we will renew your subscrip- t 
ee ee le teens ‘ae tion to American Agriculturist for one year and send you a copy of the 

sugar was added and the whole well National Year Book bound in paper. 

stirred. ¥ 


“Won't it spoil the jelly to keep Pp 


stirring so steadily?" questioned Ruth. | The sale price of the NATIONAL YEAR BOOK alone, bound in cloth, is 50 cents— in paper, 25 cents bh 


“Not at all,” answered Alice. “The 
stirring will prevent the pulp from P 





sticking to the bottom.” Pt ttsessesesseseneeenee=e BE SURE TO USE THIS COUPON =sssesseeeeecenunueucaes, 

In about eight or 10 minutes the ' _ ; i H Dp 
cranberries had gotten 80 thick that} § Check offer you prefer, sign your name and address, inclose proper remittance and mail to 1 fi 
the spoon left a trail behind as it was ‘ "AN a Place Check 8 ti 
moved around. Alice lifted the sauce- : AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. A=. . f) 
pan from the stove and quickly emp- ' ’ — ° . . " ‘Accepted : 
tied the contents into the four jelly} 4s One year’s subscription to American Agriculturist with the s . 
glasses or molds that Ruth had rinsed : Please National Year Book in Cloth ° « © Mm “ « $1.25 oO a - 
out in cold water. pee . A a / 

“This is not a really-truly jelly.” One year’s subscription to American Agriculturist with the . . 
explained Alice,’’ for it has more sub- 1 Se d ° * A a Z 
stance than the mere juice and sugar, . n National Year Book in paper ° - - $1.00 oO 4 ¢ 
and for that matter is more ‘tasty’, 4 ° ° = a " 
having the tartness of cranberry : Me The National Year Book in Cloth " a sas * $0.50 | e 
sauce.” . ‘ a - _ . ® 

“Will it be firm,” demanded Betty . The National Year Book in Paper - $0.25 Oo : P 
still mindful of the mussiness of 5 : t 
stewed cranberries. ‘ s 3 

“Se firm.” Alice acsured bev, “that) ©  Name.......ccccccccccccccescccescccsvecccccccsscccccess 2 ¢ eee sie s I 
you can cut it with a knife, ont ba 5 s 
taken from the mold, it shoul ave s 
a most beautiful gloss, or shine. And, 5 P.O 5 Se Oat. coer H . 
by the way, loosen it first all around x . ee ee eeeeeeeeee ee eeeeee ee isthe ema eae . —we take all risk. a f 
the edge, then slip the point of the ee y 
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Three Months’ Wait 


On September 5_I shipped to J. Rich, 
‘oS Market St, Philadelphia, Pa, two 
-oops of poultry. The express company 
lelivered them to_the right number and 
the firm received them, disposed of them 
and returned the coops. I have writ- 


ten J. Rich three times and called on 
him once, but still have no_returns.— 
(J. P. Hokinger, Pottstown, Pa, 


\When client paid the visit he men- 
ions above, he was informed that the 
poultry had been received and the 
k was ready for him in the safe, 
uld not be sent because his ad- 





but ec 

dress was not known. Orange Judd 
Service Bureau made it a point, as 
soon as this case was handed in, to 


put J, Rich in possession of the cor- 
rect address of our client and, after a 
slight deliberation, check was re- 
ceived and client thanked us for 
prompt results. 


All Net Gold That Glitters 


Now the mails are loaded down 
with prize schemes and alluring cir- 
culars inviting poor folks to invest in 
town lots at Lomax or Canton, also in 
some industrial enterprise. Person- 


ally, we would not risk any of eur 
own money in those schemes. All is 
not gold that glitters. The name Na- 


tional investment company is an un- 
fortunate one for promoters to em- 
ploy, since in earlier years a concern 
of that title operated an installmenv 
deposit loan concern at Washington, 
Dc, that was promptly excluded 
from the mails and that action was 
sustained by the District of Columbia 
supreme court, 

The laying out of additions to old 
towns, or the platting of new towns, 
is a fascinating game, but the extent 
to which one may be able to ever 
realize upon his investment or extract 
protit from it, depends upon the man- 


agement, upon the number and char- 
acter of the people attracted to a 
community, and upon general condi- 


tions that influence business and de- 
velopment. In other words, it is a 
gamble in which it is wise to put only 
as much money as you can afford to 


] Pay 
4US0, 


For Our Subscribers 

Have just received money order for 
settlement of claim against file 6058, I 
thank you.—[H. H. Carll. 

In the few words printed above is 
hidden quite a story. It means that 
we have obtained for a_ subscriber 
$100.20 which otherwise he might 
never have received. The account was 
given to Orange Judd Service Bureau 
in September. We started work on it 
and succeeded first in obtaining $54 
for our client. After that, the debtor 
wrote three different times, making 
Promises which he did not fulfill. We 
kept up the pressure, however, and at 
last were successful in obtaining for 
Subscriber the full amount of the 
claim. If you are a paid-up subscrib- 
er and have a $100 claim or a $1 
claim we will be glad to serve you to 
the best of our ability. 





Suspends Business 

I shipped two coops of poultry to L. 
M. Gilbert, . 342 North American St, 
Philadelphia, Pa, on September 12 and 
have received no pay.—[J K. 

The above claim is similar to sev- 
eral in our files against the same 
party. We have been able to obtain 
from L. M. Gilbert $19.95 on this par- 
ticular claim and have received word 
from him that he would in time take 
care of other accounts filed by sub- 
Scribers, He states that he has been 
Compelled to suspend business be- 
cause of financial trouble and trans- 
portation conditions, but says that if 
Claimants will have patience all debts 
Will be settled on a 100% basis. 





_ Postal fraud order has issued against 
the following: Chicago Silk Mills, 
= South Racine Avenue, Chicago, 





W. R. Curtis Company, Ranson- 
ville, N Y, has settled with subscriber 
for dead chickeg's found in shipment 
When delivered by express company. 
It seems good business to do so and 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 


run Orange Judd Service en 





SATISFACTION 


e 
+=) 


not risk subjecting a customer to 
period of waiting, while express com- 
pany is deliberating on his claim, 


T am very glad to read your article 
in regard to enrollment in the national 
service. I have all along taken the 
position in this greatest of all wars 
that national service should apply to 
all men and women, and not only to 
the men actually in the army and 
navy. The quicker this principle is 
understood the better it will be for 
the country. And in this connection, 
is it not vital that the principle of 
national service or universal service 
should be established for peace time 
as wellas war time?—[Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 





Our Guarantec—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are im receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Farm Finance 


EMM 


Millions for Federal Farm Loans 

A splendid victory has _ been 
achieved at Washington through con- 
gress finally appropriating funds for 
the purpose of purchasing $100,000,000 
federal land bank bonds. Legislation 
taking this swift direction means the 
prompt releasing of this large sum of 
money, and will enable the 12 federal 
farm loan districts throughout the 


United States to complete approved’ 


loans to farmers approximating this 
great sum, 

Officials of local federal land banks 
are enthusiastic over the prospects for 
agricultural development, which this 
action promises. The release of this 
money should mean much‘in the way 
of stimulating crop production in 
1918, serving to provide capital to 
many farmers who otherwise are 
greatly hampered in their purposes, 

Land Bank in Full Swing 

he important part played by the 
federal farm loan system in financing 
farmers is but faintly indicated in the 
operations of the land banks. Up to 
January 1; that is, in less than nine 
months, applications for loans from 
farmers approximated 250 millions; 
“of this about 125 millions approved 
and 30 millions actually loaned out to 
farmers.” This statement was made 
last week before the Massachusetts 
state board of agriculture by Leonard 
Robinson, president federal land bank 
of Springfield; this bank it will be re- 
called, covering all the six New Eng- 
land states, New York and New Jer- 
sey. A brief abstract of what Mr 
Robinson said follows: 

Federal land bank of Springfield has 
received applications for loans of up- 
ward of seven millions, approved 
loans nearly three millions and ac- 
tually furnished farmers of this dis- 
trict $1,126,000 for very urgent pur- 
poses. The system had to organize 
not only our own machinery, but our 
member banks before we could begin 
business. It is gratifying to see we 
have scored progress in making it 
possible for farmers to get their loans 
in shortest possible time and at lowest 
possible cost. 

The land banks must depend for 
their funds upon sale of their bonds; 
security market all shot to pieces, and 
best of bonds, including government, 
municipal and railroads, sell at a dis- 
count or go begging. This has made 
it difficult for the land banks to mar- 
ket their bonds as readily as before. 
The appeal to congress for relief in 
the present emergency is construed by 
some persons as a confession of fail- 
ure, but this is an extraordinary 
situation and had to be met in an ex- 
traordinary way. That the railroads 


cannot finance themselves is not their 


fault; the same true of farm loan 
system. Federal farm loam bonds are 
prime security. No bond on the mar- 
ket is hedged about with so many 
safeguards. Little doubt but land 
banks will be able to dispose of their 
bonds if given time. 

But I am gravely concerned about 
the farm labor situation. Upon no 
industry has war made sucn Inroads as 
upon our farms. Perhaps no part of 
our population has furnished so many 
voluntary enlistments. It is not ex- 
emption that is wanted. The farmer 
would be the last to claim exemption 
as such. But what is wanted is a 
more comprehensive extension of the 
selected draft so that everybody will 
have to do his bit, and his best toward 
winning the war. 


Other Side of School Law 
RAYMOND COMINS, JEFFERSON CO, N Y 

I notice that a discussion of the 
township school law has begun in your 
paper. I am asmember of a board of 
education and am in position to know 
that most of the criticisms are unjust. 
The main topic of discussion is the tax 
rate. The law we must remember 
was intended to equalize the tax rate 
in the whole town. We should not 
wonder that the tax rate in many of 
the districts was raised, and it is the 
patrons of these districts that are 
making complaint, But in none of the 
poorer districts are the taxes higher 
than before, as I notice many claimed. 

Now let me show you. The tax 
rate for the whole town here this year 
is 80 cents on $100 assessed valuation. 
Under the old law last year the rate 
in the different districts varied from 
20 cents to nearly $2 on $100 assessed 
valuation. While the former has been 
raised 60 cents the latter has been 
lowered $1.20. Now I will admit that 
this SO-cent rate is higher than the 
average rate for last year. But was 
the new law the cause of this in- 
crease? By no means, 

What are the causes of this increase 
then? In my town all the teachers 
for this school year, but one, were 
hired by the trustees elected last 
spring. These trustees, because of the 
increased cost of living, increased the 
wages of the teachers from 50 cents 
to $2 a week. This called for an ap- 
propriation in the whole town of near- 
ly $900 over last year. 

The fuel question is serious. Coal 
is $2 a ton higher than last year. 
Wood was bought last year for from 
$2 to $2.50 a cord. This year it cost 
from $3 to $4 a cord. This will in- 
crease the fuel cost over last year 
by $400. School supplies, such as flags, 
chalk, erasers, waterpails, water cool- 
ers, books, etc, have increased from 
25 to 75%. Taking these things into 
consideration is it any wonder that 
the rate is high? Is the new 
law to blame for the increased price 
of these articles? 





No Coal and No School 
H. R2 WHITMAN, MADISON COUNTY, N Y 

I agree with Mr Wenborne in his 
recent statement in American Agri- 
culturist about the dissatisfaction of 
the people with our new school law. 
In our district we have not had any 
coal this fall. On December 6 I wrote 
to Albany about the matter and was 
informed that my complaint would 
have attention. On December 10 I 
went to the school, the thermometer 
then standing at 20 above zero and no 
coal at hand. 

The teacher had swept together 
about two bushels of snow on the 
floor that had blown in from broken 
windows. I telephoned our’ school 
superintendent and he said to tell the 
teacher to close the school and go 
home. The teacher, however, went to 
school each day until December 18, 
and then was instructed by the super- 
intendent to close her school until 
after the new year. Now every school 
in the town is closed. 

Everybody wants farmers to raise 
all the crops they can. Yet the law 
requires a certain number of weeks of 
school each year. We need our chil- 
dren in the summer to help with farm 
work. Now the plan seems to be to 
demand that these children attend 
school in summer. The truant officer 
says that children have got to go to 
school more regularly. The scheme 
now under way means that our chil- 
dren will be withdrawn from the farm 
in the summer months so that we will 
be denied their help. Our school laws 
are indeed not satisfactory. 





Forest Purchase—For continuation 
of the purchase policy during 1918 the 
mational forestry service has avail- 
able $2,000,000, 
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COLD 
CASH 


Made, Paid, Banked, in 30 Days 
By Stoneman—$15,000 to Date 
Korstad, a Farmer, did $2.200 in 14 
days. Schleicher, a minister, $19 
first 12 hours after appointment, 
Join our famous $1,000 class, 
which absolutelyinsures 
$1,060 per Man, per County 
Ten inexperienced men di- 
vided $10,000 within 18 months 
Strange invention startles 
world, Agents amazed. Think 
what this invention does: 
Gives every home a bath 
system with hot and cold 
running water for $6.50. 
Abolishes_ spp umbing. water- 
works. - heating. No 
wonder Hart sold 16 in3 hours 
—$, 000 altogether: Lodewick 
17 first day. Credit given— 
Investigate. Postal will do. 
Exclusive sale — requires 
quick action but means $1,000 and more = you. 


THE ALLEN MF'G. CO., 452Allen Building, TOLEDC, OHIO 














(— RETAILERS’ 35c QUALITY ) 


COFFEE 


From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 
S s6.23 $1.25 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 


10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


GILLIES COFFEE CO. , 233-239 Washington St.,NewYork 


ESTABLISHED 77 YEARS 























yee CASH FOR 

ida EMPTY BAGS 

PRI C 7 S We pay highest prices and 

alsofreight charges. Be sure 

FOR to get our prices before dis- 

EMPTY Bet ea 

pay you best eash = for them 

BAG S Write us. at a “stating sl 
many you have. 


WERTHAN BAG COMPANY 
55 Dock Street St. Louls, Mo, 














MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
GIVEN 










New Model 
= ican made Moving 
Picture Machine with film 


—ALL GIVEN for selling 
25 ey of Bluine at 
10c. a pkg. Write for 
Bluine. We send it postp: id. 
When sold return $2.50 and we 
send machine. film and extra 
premium free of white paper 
show ecreen and admission 
tickets. Bluine Mfg. Co., 365 
* Mill St., Concord Junet., bless. 








The New Improved 
Comfor't Indoor Closet = 


home without sew: eowenees. font 
water needs one. Anyon Pa n instal i 


Closet pomoll ry B with 


t] 
bolish cold ou’ r close 
a 5 tw 
iD use G parse 
Wantep. Exclusive ‘territory. Catalog 


Comfort Chemical Closet Co. 8001 + era Bidg. Toledo, 0 . 








New Ford Joke Book (918 


Allof the latest jokesonthe Ford Auto. Hundreds 
of them —— — Me | a new one on 
your neig rs rge ok 
with colored cover by mail, 10 Cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

Box 1, So. Norwalk, Conn. 









SUBUNIT ACTUAL ES 


Salesman Wanted 


await 


We have a permanent position now open, 
with a splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment, for a man over 31 years of age to 
travel through the country districts and sell 
AMERICAN AGCRICULTURIST to the farmers. 


The position pays a good salery—many of 
our salesmen are now earning from $1200 
to $2500 a year. 


It is easy work and very pleasant. Selling 
experience is not necessary, although it 
is highly desirable. 

Preference will be given to a man owning 
or having the use of a horse and buggy 
or automobile. 


There is no advance money required. Ours 
is a straightforward selling proposition, 
and if you think you have the ability to 
make a success of it, and are willing to 
give it a fair trial, we will give your 
application very careful consideration. 

Write quickly—now — TODA Y — because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


= 
= 
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zrnvs0ec evento cvne neces cence 
: ae . 
= Farm Engineering 
= This department will gladly an- 
swer inquiries from subscribers, or 
by letter. Inclose address label 
and thre e-cent stamp for private 
reply to promptly follow. 
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New York Provides Tractors 


On recommendation of the bureau 


of production, the New York state 
food commission has voted $100,000 


for the purchase of steam tractors 

wl h are to be rented to farmers at 

price that will cover the cost only. 

th iction the commision hopes 

has struck a blow at the high cost 

of foodstuffs. The state commission- 

ers in surveying the food situation 

found that there had been an increase 

in the cost of producing all feedstuffs 
raised on farms. 

It is hoped by renting these steam 
tractors that an increase in the acre- 
age planted and greater production 
per acre can be brought about. It is 


also thought that their use will lower 
the cost of cultivation. According to 
the bureau of production this is only 
one: feature of the prog that 


rram is 
to be worked out later on. = 





What Oil for Tractor 2 ? 

Hlow can I be that the oil I 
using in my ractor is the best 
can be secured? 

To absolutely sure 
suitable for the engin¢ 
a scientific knowledge 
try and that many te 
is the best plan to write 
company manufacturing 
chine and them to recommend 
certain grades and makes of oil that 
they have found give the best results. 


am 
that 


sure 


that oil is 
requires both 
of oil chemis- 
sts be made. It 
to the tractor 
your ma- 


be 


ask 


Road Work on New Basis 
MYER, OTSLUO COUNTY, 


NY 

the newly proposed 
financial ratio adopted by the Otsego 
county, N Y, executive board to meet 
the state-county road _ construction 
problem, The previous ratio has been 
“4 to 7G. On this basis state work 
progressed but slowly in 1917. Owing 
1o inflation of everything that enters 
into the process of road building, a 
hold-up of unfulfilled contracts left a 
few uniinished pieces road in a 
’ » of almost impassable in- 
completeness, Long detours have been 

posed on travelers to avoid bad 
conditions on direct route: The plan 
whereby the county pays half of the 
expense of road construction will in- 
{ 
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TI take liberty to express my senti- 
ments relative to the new school law. 
It is not only increasing our financial 
burdens but does not give satisfaction 
to the people. The hiring of teachers 
and furnishing of supplies has become 
a political monopoly. Local taxpayers, 
are most competent to judge, 
have no choice as to a teacher. As to 
furnishing supplies the purchasing and 
distributing part of our town board is 


who 


quite remote from the majority of our 
schools; this means one, two and even 
three months’ delay in meeting dis- 
trict calls for supplies. And then we 
do not like to see leading politicians 
hurry to the front for a prominent 
place on the board. We believe such 
positions should seek the man rather 
than the reverse. The general verdict 
seems to be that the law must be re- 
pealed or so amended as to work for 
the good of all the people.—[Sylvania 
Van Sken, Ulster County, N Y, 
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ONE MAN CAN FARM 
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“It Solves the Farm Help Problem” 


WO MILLION MEN will be gone 
from the farms because of the war 
—strong, skilled, willing workers, 

only a small part of whom can be replaced 
by older men, boys and women, Yet pro- 
duction of food must be increased, There is 
only one way—equip the men left on the farms 
so they can do more work than ever before. 

With the Moline-Universal—the original 
two-wheel tractor—One Man can farm 
more land than was ever before possible, 
because— 

One Man has power at his command 
equal to five horses, capable of doing the 
work of seven horses owing to its greater 
speed and endurance. This power is 
always available for any farm work. 

One Man operates the Moline-Universal 
Tractor from the seat of the implement to 
which it is attached, where he must sit in 
order to do good work. 

One Man can start in the spring and go 
from one operation to another—plowing, 
harrowing, planting, cultivating, mowing, 
harvesting grain or corn, spreading manure, 
filling the silo, cutting wood, etc., doing all 
farm work from one year’s end to another, 
independently of horses or hired help. 

All these one-man operations with the 
Moline-Universal are possible because it is 
mounted on two wheels, all its weight is 


traction weight; it is powerful—pulls two 


14-inch bottoms easily—yet it is light so 


that it does not pack the soil, The Mo- 
line-Universal attaches direct to the im- 
plement, making one compact unit. 

One woman or boy operates the Moline- 
Universal as easily as a man. Miss Ruth 
Harding of Albion, N. Y., a proud owner of 
a@ Moline-Universal, writes: “I have never 
called a man from his work to assist me 
with the tractor in any way.” 

Thousands of Moline Universal Tractors 
are now at work under every conceivable 
condition in all parts of the United States 
and in Canada, England, France, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Russia, Italy, Spain, 
Mexico, Peru, Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, 
Gautemala, South Africa, Australia, Where- 
ever a Moline-Universal Tractor is sold 
there is immediately a big demand for more. 

The demand for Moline-Universal Trac- 
tors has far exceeded our expectations. 
We built an enormous factory which is 
devoted entirely to making Moline-Uni- 
versal Tractors and three times have 
erected large additions to cope with the 
enormous demand. We now have the 
largest tractor factory in the world, 

Moline sales and service branches cover 
the country. No purchaser is ever more 
than a few hours away from Moline service. 

The Moline-Universal will solve your 
help and power problems, It is ready for 
you now. Write us today for free booklet 
giving full description of the Moline-Uni- 
versal and name of nearest Moline dealer. 


Address Department 39 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, Illinois 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


In the picture are hidden a number of faces. 
can you find? 
“«* only the side of the face—you'll find them upside down and 


: every way. 
% pic ture, se 
, give away 
Grand Pri 


warded. 
FACES w 


These will 
the Auto, 


FARM LIFE, Dept» 


Prizes and Special Premiums, 
Solve the puzzle. 


e will send you at once 000 
toward the $360 Ford Auto and othe 1, rree Votes 


Grand Prizes. 


WILL $36Q022 
GIVE FORD AUTO 





How many 
Some are looking right at you, others show 


Mark each face you find with a pencil, clip out 
nd to us with name and address NOW. We will 
a $360.00, 1918 Model, Ford Touring Car as First 
ze and Thousands of Dollars in Cash Rewards, 
Each worker will be re- 
If you can find as many as FIVE 


We will also give away cremml $40 Bicycles. 
be given free and extra, regardless of who gets 
Someone will get Ford Auto— NOT YOU? 
SPENCER, IND. 














5240 ‘out of your 


OLD BAG 


Yqu'll be surprised how much money we will : 
pay you for your old bags, torn or sound,— 


any quantity. Don’t let them lie around and 
rot when you can turn them into money. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and we mail check as soon as shipment is 
received. Take advantage of present high 


prices — write today for price-list and shipping 
instructions, Largest direst buyers of bags in 
the_ world. References — Citizens Bank of 


Buffalo, Ty — Bradstreet. 
Ooauo!Is BAG CO. 
397 Howard Ste. Buffalo, N.¥ 





Make Money This Winter —Saw Wood 
There fe be money this winter sawing wood. Coal is 
high. W will be scarce. Now is the time to clean up. 


The two fuel HEAVI-DUTI SAWING OUTFIT 


is the machine to do it with, The engine works equally 
well on gasoline or kerosene and operates on less than 
half what it costs to operate a gasoline engine. Makes its own 
spark without the aid of batteries. You cannot afford to buy any 
engine until you know all about the two fuel 
Heavi-Duti. When you know a- 
bout it, you'll not buyany other. 
Cc atalog and Information free if 
you act quickly. Write today 


A. Consolidated Gasoline Engine Co 
202 Fulton St., New York City 














WELL *Pavs* WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 


terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 
Write for Circular 








WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., 


Ithaca, N. Y. 























LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you less tian to buy 
them and be worth more, 

Our itustrated catatog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take otf 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, etc. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholiy 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neck wear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices ; also fur garments remed- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have cither book by sending @am 

our correct address naming which, or 

‘Th mee ify > y ~ both. Address 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Com 
$71 Ly Ave., Rochester, 
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es of Bling at 19 cts. a 3 
Bioike MFG, CO., 364 Mil '§ “7 
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Write 
Concord Jct., Mass. 








ON 
G LEVER aire nS 
SE bect ger CMIGAGO 


BIG 
AIR RIFLE free for sellin: 
8 Pictures or 25 hk 


Re 
Order ro ~ choice, 


we pay 6sc for 
large or small 
muskrat. Prices 


all Furs, tags free. A. C. Koppenhaver, Hegins, Pa, 
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